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FLOWERS IN THE SLUMS OF NEW YORK.—WORK OF THE “KING'S DAUGHTERS” AMONG THE TENEMENT- HOUSE POPULATION. 
Drawn By Miss G, A. Davis.—{Sez Page 511.] 
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PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


To ENCOURAGE the art of photography, and especially to encourage 
amateurs in the art, FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY hereby 
offers a prize of a $100 photographic camera of the finest make, or $100 in 
cash, to the amateur photographer who shall send us the most perfect and 
artistic specimen of his or her work, done solely by himself or herself, from 
the time of making the exposure or negative to the mounting and finishing 
of the photograph. 

And a second prize of a $100 camera, or $100 in cash, to the amateur 
photographer who shall send us the most perfect and artistic specimen of 
work, the exposure or negative of which has been made solely by himself 
or herself, and the developing and mounting by others. 

A third prize of a No. 4 ‘* Kodak,” valued at $50, to the next most per- 
fect specimen of work that may be sent us, whether made wholly by the 
contestant himself from the taking of the exposure, or whether made with 
the assistance of others in developing and mounting, etc. 

In order to broaden the scope of the competition, we will also give 
three diplomas of the first, second, and third grades, respectively. 

The specimens may be landscapes, figure subjects, machinery, etc. It 
is our purpose to devote a page weekly of ae ee to the reproduc- 
tion of the choicest pictures that are sent in for this competition, and at 
the close of the competitive period we shall produce photographs of the 
chief contestants. The prize-winners will be selected by a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Pach, the eminent photographer of this city, and Mr. Joseph 
Becker, the head of the art department of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
Newspaper. The first contest will, if the competition is sufficiently ani- 
mated, be followed by others. The contest will be limited exclusively to 
amateurs, who may send as many specimens of their work as they choose. 
Professionals are barred. Address all communications to 

ARKELL & HARRISON, 
** Photograph Contest,” JupGe Building, New York. 
. 
RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST. 

The contest will close August Ist, 1890, and the prizes will be awarded 
as soon thereafter as possible. : 

No restriction is made as to the number of photos sent in by any one 
contestant, nor as to the date or time of taking them, excepting that they 
must all be received before August Ist next. 

The photos must be sent in mounted and finished complete. Nega- 
tives merely will not be admissible. 

The size of the photo entered can be as large or as small as the judg- 
ment of the contestant may dictate. 

The subject of the photo sent in in competition may be either scenery, 
figures animate or inanimate, architecture, exterior or interior views, or 
any object which the contestant may choose. 

The contestant must write his or her name and address, age, the date 
of taking the picture, the title, and a short description of same on back of 
the photograph. Also state thereon whether printed and finished complete 
by himself or with the assistance ef others. 

In sending entries for the contest, besides the date when the pictures 
were taken and the description of the subjects, any other facts of interest 
regarding them should be given. This latter can be sent in on a separate 
sheet of paper. 


W" expect to publish in our next issue an interesting article 
on the Postal Telegraph from the pen of Mr. Francis B. 
Thurber, the well-known New York merchant, who strongly pre- 
sents the argument in favor of the proposal to establish cheap 
and uniform telegraph rates between the carrier delivery offices 
of the country, and to contract for the conveyance of messages 
with existing telegraph companies, or others which may be es- 
tablished. Mr. Thurber’s article will be followed by one from 
Mr. Erastus Wiman, who, as a director of the Western Union 
Company, may be expected to present the argument in opposition 
to the projects now before Congress from the standpoint of the 
telegraph corporations of the country. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
From A Democratic POINT OF VIEW. 
f. 

HETHER its conclusions be true or false, it is at least a 
pleasant pastime, and the source of unvarying satisfac- 
tion, to speculate upon the shortcomings and mistakes, 

the corruptions and absurdities, which are ever hurrying our 
political enemies from bad to worse on the road to ruin. There 
was never a time when Democrats regarded the Republican out- 
look with a livelier equanimity and assurance. An Administra- 
tion singularly wanting in magnetic personality ; a Congressional 
majority very much divided upon many important questions, and 
yet a party in entire possession of every department of Govern- 
ment, and responsible for everything at a moment when there is 
a prevailing disposition among the people to be exacting, give 
the Democrats abundant hope of the immediate future. 

This would seem to be justified by certain signals of danger 
thrown out by the Republicans themselves. Of these, the revolu- 
tion wrought upon the rules of the National House of Representa- 
tives was only a degree less significant than is the proposed 
revolution in the methods and machinery of Congressional elec- 
tions. It looks as though the Republican leaders dare not sub- 
mit their measures to full discussion, or go to the people on their 
own merits; but that their chief, if not their sole reliance, rests 
upon the extreme of party license, and a total disregard of mi- 
nority rights, according to the usages of a century of representa- 
tive government based on party responsibility. 

In truth, the Republican party is a political anachronism. It 
is a sectionalist by its origin, its nature, and its necessities. 
Rocked in the storm-tossed cradle of abolition, and educated in 
the school of war, its leaning is at all times toward force. Two 
sentiments are its mainstays: one the anti-Southern feeling in 
Northern extremism; the other the constant need of looking 
well to the requirements of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Both these sentiments are hostile to the spirit of a genuine 
nationality. They constitute an ever-flowing fountain of bad 
blood. They contribute a never-failing argument and pretext to 
acts of proscription and violence. They are not laid in any sober, 
well-defined patriotism, or any stable or solid interest, but in 
mere demagogism and prejudice. No good reason can be given 
why the present and coming generations of Southern men should 
be marked off for exceptional description and treatment by any 
Federal policy. 


If the United States be, as it is earnestly believed that they 
are, on the ascending scale of national development and glory, it 
is certain that no political organization hedged by such limita- 
tions and exposed to such temptations as the Republican party 
can long answer the wants of a growing power, or respond to the 
aspirations of a people to whom complete emancipation from 
small provincialisms and a large unity of purpose are essential. 


El; 

The Republican party is large only in its pretenses and its re- 
sources. Its real greatness is in its history. It must go to the 
churchyard if it would call the muster-roll of iis statesmen. 
Hoar makes only a third-rate Sumner, and Chandler an indiffer- 
ent substitute for the great man whose seat he occupies; while 
if Ingalls recalls somewhat of the bitterness of old Ben Wade. he 
lacks both the weight and the wit of that redoubtable warrior. 
In the lower house we find in the Speaker an intrepidity which 
has yet to approve its wisdom or be vindicated by events, and a 
leadership upon the floor wanting the brillianey of Stevens and 
Schenck, and the intellectual scope and vigor of Blaine and Gar- 
field. 

The Republican chiefs are reduced to shifts and expedients. 
With sufficient majorities in the Senate and House, the latter in- 
creased by the very doubtful experiment of seating Republicans 
who were not elected and turning out Democrats who were, 
they are every now and then put to their wits’ end to weather 
some unforeseen parliamentary headland, gr to avoid some legis- 
lative point of unexpected danger. Mr. MeKinley’s Tariff bill 
makes havoe with many Republican promises—nuotably that to 
repeal the tobacco tax—but the Republican Finance Committee 
of the Senate has, by its alterations, made this havoe greater 
still. The dissonance of the party leaders as to silver puts the 
Senate, the House, and the Administration at loggerheads. The 
liquor question is a perennial source of weakness and dissension. 
All this is grist to the Democratic mill. 

There seems to be little doubt that the coming Congressional 
elections in the northern districts will go overwhelmingly against 
the Republicans. The Repubiican leaders have, therefore, with 
more ingenuity than sagacity, deviséd a scheme by which they 
think they can still hold the next House. “This scheme embraces 
a complete change of the electoral machinery of the South, by 
which the whole process of certification will be thrown into the 
hands of Republican supervisors, whose word shall be law with 
the Republican Clerk of the House. Thus, no matter who is 
elected, it is expected to enroll Southern Republicans enough to 
organize the House in spite of Northern Democratic gains. The 
pretext by which this bold plan of campaign is justified turns 
upon the alleged exclusion of the negro vote by the Southern 
Democrats. 

The attempt to put the bottom of society on top, and to re- 
mand the lives and properties of the intelligent and responsible 
whites of the South to the custody of the ignorant and irrespon- 
sible blacks was made during years when the South was phys- 
ically and politically prostrate. It was made with the army to 
back it. Bloodshed and anarchy was the consequence, and it 
had to be abandoned. With the disappearance of force society 
regained its normal conditions; law and order prevailed; ma- 
terial interests advanced ; confidence was restored; foreign eapi- 
tal and enterprise flowed in, so that, at this time, the South is 
enjoying a considerable measure of prosperity. 

Under the plea that the blacks, whose sole conception of the 
ballot is its market value, are kept away from the polls, where, if 
they could get to them, they would all vote the straight Republi- 
ean ticket, the old, abandoned Reconstruction machine is to be 
dug up and set agoing. In other words, the negroes are to be 
organized into a political army, officered by white men commis- 
sioned by the Federal courts, and looking for authority and ap- 
proval not to the communities in which they live, or toany healthy 
public opinion, but to Washington City. The end of this ean 
easily be foreseen. It is a direct incitement to race war, and a 
race war, on a great or less scale, will surely follow it. If the good 
people of the North can be lashed into a frenzy of hate against the 
whites of the South by the blood which this will cause to tlow, 
then, indeed, is there stall hope for the present generation of 
Southern men. Butit is not believed that a scheme so transpar- 
ent in its purpose and adventurous in its character can be justi- 
fied before any enlightened Northern tribunal. 

It must fail, and, about the time its failure is made manifest, 
the Republicans will have exhausted the surplus in the Treasury, 
and be upon the market borrowing money to support the Goy- 
ernment, and this will end the party chances for 1892, 


Lit 


The Democrats, on the other hand, are, for the first time in 
many years, at one with themselves. They have survived their 
internal divisions as to the tariff, and Randall is dead. The Re- 
publicans are just beginning their troubles here. The Democrats 
are very nearly a unit as to silver. The Republicans are hope- 
lessly divided. The Democrats occupy tenable and firm ground 
as to the liquor question. They are opposed to sumptuary laws 
and are against prohibition. The Republicans have played fast 
and loose with the temperance people until the great German 
vote is gone from them forever. The Republican farmers in the 
Northwest, who have clasped their mortgages and their prejudices 
to their bosom, and voted steadily to tax everything they have to 
buy, are opening their eyes to the truth. The solidarity of 
Republican majorities is already broken in Iowa, and hangs by a 
thread in Illinois, There is a likelihood that every State from 
Ohio to Minnesota, comprising a hitherto unbroken Republican 
field, will record Democratic gains in the coming elections. The 
one weak spot in the Democratic situation is the State of New 
York, where the Democratic factions are still by the ears; but 
time is a great peacemaker, and what time fails to do, Demo- 
cratic victories may; howbeit, in the end the Democratic party 
may show itself strong enough to dispense with New York. 
Stranger things have happened. 

Twenty-five years ago the Republican party monopolized po- 
litical activity and respectability at the North, and its strength 
to-day rests l@rgely upon the prestige of its history and the 
force of association. It is hard for good men to quit their party. 
Most men will submit toa great deal before they bring them- 
selves to it. But irreconcilable differences will in time get in 
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their work, and the Republican leaders of the day have raised 
up a host of irreconcilable differences in their doctrine of pro. 
tection for protection’s sake, in their fiscal policy, which looks to 
the few of Wall Street instead of the many of the farm-hoyses 
and fields, and in their diverse projects of wasteful expenditire 
They have shown themselves neither frugal nor far-seeing. and 
are constantly deluding themselves with sentimentalisms nq 
humanitarianisms, which will not stand the test of critical <¢py. 
tiny, and are equally at war with truth and common-sense. 

The Democratic party has outlived its follies. It is the only 
party that has not one law for the North and another for the 
South. Hence it is the only national party. It puts the people 
of Maine and Texas, Massachusetts and South Carolina, j) the 
same boat, countrymen, fellow-citizens, all. It makes no geo. 
tional distinctions. Its face is set forward, not backward, 1; 
one Administration in a quarter of a century was a great advance 
toward the unification of the people and in the work of a clean 
Its clair to 
popular confidence is based upon its national character and eon. 


and orderly transaction of the public business. 


servative tendencies, and upon the personality of a body of de. 
cent, upright, and enlightened leaders. It is in harmony with 
the drift of modern thought and the necessities of the country 
and the age. Its return to power will be the signal for the end 
of experimental politics, the end of special legislation and class 
distinction, the end, in short, of the combine of sectionalism and 
plunder, inevitable to the nature and. construction of the Repub. 


lican party. 


‘** COURIER-JOURNAL ” OFFICE, July 1st, 1890. 


ATTACKING A COURT. 

HE Minnesota Farmers’ Alliance has issued an address to 
the people embodying an attack on the Supreme Court of 

the United States that is little less than brutal. It denounces 
the court because it protected the man who shot Judge Terry 
when the latter attempted to assassinate Judge Field; though 
every one knows that the protection afforded Judge Field was 
the only thing that saved his life from a desperate, if not an in- 
sane man. The Alliance also denounces the Supreme Court for 


” 


“interfering” with the execution of Kemmler, who was con- 
demned to be executed by electricity in this State. The court 
did not interfere in this case. It did not protect Kemmler. It 
did not declare, as the Alliance manifesto states, that * the State 
could not punish its own murderers, except by the permission, 
and in the manner prescribed by the Federal court.” Again the 
Alliance denounces the Supreme Court for, as it alleges, prevent: 
ing the State of Minnesota from suppressing railroad extortions, 
and for preventing Legislatures of other States from prohibiting 
the sale of dressed beef 

The entire proclamation reveals the hand of an arch demavogue, 
of a man who is not the farmer’s real friend, and wino, if undis- 
guised, would probably be revealed as a political trickster of the 
lowest stripe. The Supreme Court of the United States has, 
during its entire history, been singularly free from imputations, 
not only against its honor, but also against its impartiality and 
It is the highest court in the land. In it 
alone resides the power to invalidate the acts of Congress, and 


sense of justice. 


of the President himself, in case the action of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government proves to be uncoustitu- 
tional, 

The men who have been honored with places on the Supreme 
Bench stand high in the confidence of the nation. They have 
won an exalted reputation not only by legal ability, but also by 
the probity and integrity of their lives. It would be, perhaps, 
the greatest misfortune that could befall the American people if 
this court should lose its high repute; if any member should 
betray its honor, or detile its record. We will not say that the 
court has not at times apparently erred in its judgment. ‘To say 
otherwise would be to bespeak for it a character and a compo- 
sition exalted beyond the best development of humanity. We 
will not say that the court is infallible, for ali men are fullible; 
nor that it does not, or has not erred, for the ablest and most 
conscientious sometimes err. But, as a whole, it has |een re- 
markable for its high standing, its lofty character, and its personal 
sense of responsibility and justice. 

For laymen to assail this court simply because its judgment 
meets their disapproval, and in the face of the fact that the ablest 
expounders of the law approve th t judgment, is to commitan 
act as despicable as it is disgraceful. No organization, whatever 
its nature, can afford to attack the in‘ egrity of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, without bringing upon itself the condemna- 
tion of the people. The law is for the protection of all, When 


it ceases to give the same protection to the poor that it gives to 
the rich, the law becomes a failure. When it fails to give to the 
rich, and to corporate interests, precisely the same protection 
against injustice that it gives to the poor and to private interests, 


it hecomes a disgrace. To vent a petty, selfish spite against the 
court by arraigning its judgment and assailing its integrity is 
not only utterly indefensible—it is an offense against public 
morals. 


IS THE LOBBY A “NECESSITY ”? 


HE Massachusetts Legislative Committee, which was recently 

engaged in the investigation of certain charges of corruption 
growing out of the attempted railway legislation, made a 
somewhat remarkable report. It found, in the face of evidence 
that seemed somewhat conclusive to the contrary, that while the 
company. seeking for legislation was not altogether inuocent, NO 
body really committed any offense against the public morals 
in connection with the transactions under review. [t was proved 
that the company purchased the whole lobby, and hired prom 
nent politicians and lawyers to influence the elections. pay! 
large sums therefor; that lobbymen approached legish 
with suggestions that there was “money in it;” some of the 
latter, indeed, freely admitted that they were employed tol 
fluence the votes of members of the House and Senate. But this 
of course, was mere innocent diversion. The committee. in ¢ 
ing its unique report, declared unqualifiedly that the experience 
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of its members, and facts as they exist in other legislative bodies 
from Congress down, show that the lobby is necessary and can- 
not be done away with. The evils connected with it, however, 
in the opinion of this committee, could be largely diminished by 
making members of the lobby responsible where they are now al- 
together irresponsible, and by insuring publicity where secrecy 
is now the rule. With a view of carrying out this suggestion, 
the committee submitted the draft of a bill to regulate the employ- 
ment of legitimate counsel and agents, and to provide for the re- 
turn of expenses in connection with private legislation. It is not 
surprising, perhaps, that this suggestion should come from a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Massachusetts, when we are in- 
formed that this State maintains a regular lobbyist at Washing- 
ton for the purpose of promoting its interests in connection with 
its war claims against the Government. 

It is to be said that there is some force in the suggestion that 
the lobby is a “ necessary evil.” Corporate interesis especially 
have little chance with the average Legislature upon the real 
merits of legislation desired by them, and they are often driven, 
in sheer self-defense, to employ paid counsel. We do not see how 
members of the lobby, so called, can be made responsible, or pub- 
licity can be assured in their transactions; but if there could 
be legislation giving some authoritative sanction to legitimate 
counse! employed for legitimate purposes, and the penalties 
against bribery and corruption could be made so definite and ab- 
solute as to surround these offenses with real danger, perhaps 
the result would be found advantageous to the interests of honest 


legislation. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


T has been said that the present tendency to make more and 
| more of out-door life in the summer time would presently 
crowd all our Atlantic sea-coast with hotels and cottages, so that 
the modest camper-out would find no place to pitch his tent all 
the way from Cape May to Campo Bello. There is a certain reason 
in this; but, notwithstanding the charms of the sea, it is an in- 
teresting fact that the mountains are forming a much larger feat- 
ure of the summer’s pleasure, and, moreover, are receiving a re- 
markable amount of careful study. Within a few years the 
public bas learned. through newspaper reports and letters, of the 
work of the Appalachian Mountain Club, an association formed 
to study the mountains of our Eastern sea-coast—especially the 
White Mountains—which has done much practical work in the 
marking out of new paths and roads. Every year the members 
gather, usually in the White Mountain region, and make careful 
explorations of the country around. For thirteen years the ex- 
cursions of the club have taken companies of a hundred at a 
time to the White Mountains, studying them, as a member says, 
“in the light of science, geography, art, and spiritual feeling, 
until there has been an education of the community in the ap- 
preciation of the mountains that has made thera the great thor- 
oughfares of summer travel.” Perhaps this is a little extravagant, 
but the influence of the Appalachian Club has certainly accom- 
plished something. 

After all, this is but one example of the love of the mountains 
which seems instinetive with the Anglo-Saxons, although it may 
lie dormant for a long time. It has been said that interest in 
and love of the mountains are modern, and that English writers 
have awakened this love in their countrymen within the century. 
Wordsworth. in the lake district, interpreted the spiritual mes- 
sages of Snowden and Helvellyn; Coleridge sang the glories of 
the Alps seen from Chamouni; Ruskin taught the significance 
of the Alps to art, and Tyndall set forth their scientific interest ; 
Albert Smith began to lecture upon the Alps, and the intrepid 
Whymper appealed to British daring by his bold ascents. Not 
so many years ago it was rarely that an ascent of Mont Blanc 
was made, and the Jungfrau and Matterhorn were for a time re- 
garded as inaccessible. The formation of the London Alpine 
Club was an important phase of this modern interest in the 
mountains. It may well be said that the Alps have lost some- 
thing since they have become a popular resort, but it may also 
be urged that humanity has been a gainer. ‘On every height 
there lies repose,” Goethe has said. If nothing more, the con- 
templation of the Alps has calmed and uplifted many a troubled 
spirit. 

In our country the. wealth of beautiful mountains has met 
with appreciation within a generation. The Adirondacks, the 
Pennsylvania mountains, and the Blue Ridge are well populated 
in places during the summer, and Craddock has made the Ten- 
hessee mountains dear to many readers. The wild scenery of 
our Rocky mountains has been the despair of artists who were 
first tempted into the panoramic, and the peaks and ecafions, from 
British Columbia to Mexico, have become the admiration of the 
world. Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, is growing to be to the West- 
ern country what the White Mountains are to the East, and it 
has already bowed to the “march of modern improvements” and 
submitted to 2 mountain railroad, as well as to the usual array of 
large hotels and guides. The Estes Park country, the Spanish 
peaks, and the Mountain of the Holy Cross are becoming famil- 
iar to travelers, who find that the railroad seems to set even the 
seemingly impregnable heights of mountains at defiance. Alaska, 
Woo, is attracting every year thousands of tourists into the 
Shadow of its mountain peaks. 

Fortunately, some of the grandest of western mountain scen- 
ery is held in trust for the people in the Yellowstone National 
Park. If the Alps have their glaciers, we also can show glaciers 
' northern Montana, and especially at Mount Tacoma, in Wash- 
'ngton Territory, a magnificent peak rising above rivers of 
ice, 

The Government surveyors, railroad builders, and hunters have 
long since known the glories of the western mountain ranges, 
and since they have become accessible they have become an in- 
fluence. We have as yet no Wordsworth or Coleridge to cele- 
brave their glories, no Ruskin or Tyndall to set forth their artistic 
‘ Scientific messages, no club to encourage feats of daring, but 
cred of this will come. As itis, the mountains, lofty, change- 
ama, serene, which rise thoughout our land, are a constant in- 
“es in more ways than the idle traveler realizes. We have 

© love them. They are restful, inspiriting. America’s 
mountains exercise an influence which is becoming appreciated, 
and which yet may find more adequate expression, 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE advocates of woman suffrage have scored another vic- 
tory in the passage by Congress of the bill to admit Wyoming as 
a State. with female suffrage embodied in its Constitution. In 
Wyoming as a Territory, women enjoyed the right of voting for 
many years, and it cannot be said that any evil has resulted 
therefrom. Indeed, the experiment must have been altogether 
satisfactory to justify the people in incorporating into the Consti- 
tution the principle that no Legislature may deny or abridge the 
right to vote on account of sex any more than of race, color, or 
previous condition. 


Now STILL another star sparkles in the azure of the national 
flag, Congress having passed the bill admitting Idaho as a State. 
Strangely enough, the vote in the Senate did not provoke even a 
roll-call, and no formal division was demanded. Only one Sena- 
tor (Mr. Vance) made any comments on the bill, and he confined 
himself not so much to a discussion of the bill as to a humorous 
analysis of a certain Idaho law which disfranchises bigamists. 
The Senator in question seemed very much concerned by the re- 
flection that some patriarchs named in the Old Testament, if now 
inhabitants of Idaho, would not be permitted to vote or to hold 
office. The gentleman from North Carolina is not apparently 
aware that the world has made some little progress during the 
last two thousand years. 


Ir is announced that the publishers of JZarper’s Weekly lave 
dispatched a number of artists to Alaska with the view of mak- 
ing an exploration of that country. It affords us great pleasure 
to furnish our contemporaries with ideas as to the make-up ofa 
successful illustrated journal, and we may be excused for beliey- 
ing that the Weekly would be improved by a still more generous 
imitation of our good points. We shall expect presently to see 
it adopt our scheme for the encouragement of amateur photog- 
raphy, which has awakened such wide-spread interest. If, now, 
Harper's would abandon its pretended impartiality and independ- 
ence politically and practice perfect honesty with itself and with 
the public in its political discussions. it would really become a 
very interesting and instructive newspaper. 


AND now the House Committee of Invalid Pensions has 
agreed upon a bill which proposes to give a pension of twelve 
dollars per month to all women employed as army nurses during 
the Civil War who are unable to earn their own living. It 
strikes us that it is time a halt should be called in this matter of 
pensions. At the rate we are now going, it will not be long be- 
fore the Treasury will be utterly impoverished. There is no more 
propriety in granting pensions to nurses than there would be in 
pensioning the members of the army ambulance corps or persons 
employed in the field-hospital service. If we should undertake 
to pension everybody who had more or less intimate relations 
with the army service, we would very soon find ourselves com- 
pelled to include a very large proportion of the population of the 
country. 


It is disclosed by a law-suit in San Francisco that a number 
of millionaire mining kings and business men in Western States 
agreed to furnish from $1,000 to $10,000 apiece to have their 
pictures and biographies printed in a publication styled * Chroni- 
cles of the Kings.” The thirst for fume and notoriety, so common 
in this country, is especially common among that large class of 
Americans who have, as the saying goes, ‘‘more money than 
brains.” And yet, nowadays, it ordinarily takes brains to make 
money. The only surprising feature about the matter is that in 
view of the constant exposures of schemes of this sort to obtain 
money from the wealthy on the promise that they will bring them 
into public notice, there still remain men of means, if not of intel- 
ligence, who submit to being imposed upon by unscrupulous ad- 
venturers, 


THE statement by cable that a steamship from Galveston, with 
a load of corn, had landed its cargo in first-class condition in Lon- 
don is significant. It means not only that a long sea voyage does 
not affect shipments of corn, but also that the unanimous demand 
from the West and Southwest for the establishment of permanent 
deep-water ports along its coast is based upon a commercial ne- 
cessity. At least five places on the coast of Texas are endeavor- 
ing to secure deep-water navigation. Galveston has been first to 
show what this means to its commerce by shipping a load of corn 
direct to a foreign port. The saving in railroad freights that ship- 
rents by this route would effect for the Western and Southern 
producer would be a large item, and would guarantee to him a 
much larger return for his crops than at present is received. This 
is the significance of the deep-water agitation, and it is the reason 
why the West and South, irrespective of party, are asking Con- 
gress for National aid to give the South what it wants, and really 
needs. 


It is a gratifying sign of the times that men of wealth are 
coming more and more to recognize the claims of our institutions 
of learning, and are giving liberally to the support of universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools. The college commencements of the 
present season have been generally marked by unusually large 
donations from liberal-minded men. If the gifts could be summed 
up, they would be found to amount to many millions of dollars. 
In some cases the money is to be applied to the endowment of 
professorships ; in some cases to the establishment of museums, 
and the institution of special branches of study; in others, to 
the enlargement of library facilities. It has sometimes been 
said that our rich men do not appreciate the value of the higher 
education, few of them having personally enjoyed in early life 
the advantages of liberal culture; but in view of the very gener- 
ous donations which are making in aid of representative institu- 
tions, this criticism can no longer be said to be justified by the 
facts. 


THE Blair Mducational ‘bill has reappeared, this time in the 
House of Representatives, where the Committee of Education 
has reported a measure embodying substantially the features re- 
jected in the Senate act. The report emphasizes the extent of 
illiteracy in the country, stating that there are probably 5,000,000 
inhabitants over ten years of ago who cannot read, and 6,000,000 
of the same age who are unable to write. It argues that this 
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vast amount of ignorance constitutes a perpetual menace to the 
public security, and that it is the duty of the nation to remove it 
as rapidly as possible by extending the facilities of education. 
The report adds that 10,000,000 signatures are appended to pe- 
titions in favor of the various educational aid bills now on file in 
the House. It is perhaps fair to say that while there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of some legislation of the character proposed, 
the better judgment of the people is against it; and it may be 
doubted whether the House will be able to enact into a Jaw the 
bill reported by this committee. 


In a recent speech in England, Mr. Gladstone advanced a 
somewhat striking and novel idea concerning the beneficent in- 
fluence of railways. The point he made was, that railways have 
organized so methodically the means of locomotion as to subject 
all their employés to a genuinely “ rhythmical drill,” which 
he considers vastly beneficial to all those subjected to it. Sub- 
jection of this sort, he argues, encourages the formation of 
punctual and tixed habits in the place of indolent speculations on 
chance gains and chance employment; it promotes discipline, 
and so secures concentration and permanency of productive 
effort. There is something in Mr. Gladstone’s idea. Undoubtedly 
society is vastly the gainer from the discipline and exactness of 
method which are essential in all persons connected with the 
railway service, or with any other business system having rela- 
tions to the public interests. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the drill of great corporations may become too sharp and severe, 
and there is always danger that it may run into arbitrary exac- 
tions, inconsistent with the rights of the employé. 


THE Farmers’ Alliance in North Carolina means business. It 
is presenting printed pledges to candidates for Congress, which 
it asks them to sign in the presence of attesting witnesses. 
These pledges demand the abolition of National banks; the sub- 
stitution of legal-tender notes for National bank-notes ; a law for- 
bidding dealings in futures of all agricultural and mechanical 
products; free silver coinage; laws prohibiting alien ownership 
of lands; limiting the revenues to the necessary expenses of gov- 
ernment; and providing a sufficient issue of fractional currency 
to facilitate exchange. Whenever a candidate declines to take 
this pledge a farmers’ candidate is put in the field in opposition 
to him. At least one of the demands of the farmers is meritori- 
ous. We refer to that in favor of the issue of fractional currency. 
Every newspaper and nearly every storekeeper in the land would 
appreciate such an issue. Fractional currency during and after the 
war afforded one of the most convenient means of sending money 
by mail, as well as a convenient, light, and readily handled small 
currency, preferable in many ways to silver. For some inseru- 
table reason Congress has refused to authorize a new issue of 
fractional currency, though from every section of the country a 
d. 


strong demand for it is hea 


THE substitute Silver bill agreed upon by the Conference Com- 
inittee of the two houses of Congress practically offers free coin- 
age for all the silver product of the country. It requires the 
Government to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month at 
the market price, and to pay for the same in Treasury notes es- 
pecially issued for that purpose, the notes to be full legal tender 
for all debts except wheri expressly stated to the contrary, and to 
be redeemable in coin. Of the bullion purchased, 2,000,000 
ounces a month are to be coined into silver dollars until July of 
next year, after which time as much shall be coined as may be 
necessary to redeem outstanding certificates. It will be seen 
that under this bill the amount of silver to be purchased monthly 
is a little more than the total present production, and the bill 
therefore adds to the currency of the country every month an 
amount equal to the total value of the silver produced. “This is 
precisely what a free-coinage law would do, and the only differ- 
ence is that the Government instead of the seller of the bullion 
gets the protit of the transaction, and thus becomes a debaser of 
its own coin so long as the bullion and the coin values of the sil- 
ver dollars are not the same. The bill retains the provision re- 
quiring the National bank-note reserve fund to be turned into the 
general Treasury account. 


THE statement recently made that ex-Secretary William C. 
Whitney aspires to be the leader of Tammany Hall in place 
of Mr. Croker, has been vehemently denied by the former gentle- 
man. Mr. Whitney says that he has no aspiration to be the leader 
of any political organization, and he takes occasion to add that he 


’ 


has “ every confidence in Mr. Croker,” whom he believes to be 
well adapted to his present place in the Tammany leadership. 
We are not surprised that Mr. Whitney should decline to take 
charge of the failing fortunes of this political organization, which 
seems to be altogether incapable of appreciating the estimate 
placed upon it by the public at large. The Tammany leaders 
really appear to suppose that they still retain the public con- 
fidence, and that they are, besides, the expositors of the only 
pure political sentiment of the day. Thus, at a recent meeting, 
we find them vigorously denouncing the Republicans as the 
patrons of all manner of outrage, injustice, and impurity, while 
claiming for themselves the credit for all reforms initiated and 
undertaken in the city administration. It will, of course, puzzle 
some people to discover what these reforms are ; but we have the 
positive assurance of the Tammany men that they exist, and that 
this ‘is the best governed city in the world,” while “ the present 
administration is the very best of all administrations.” And this 
immaculate administration, according to Mr. Bourke Cockran, is 
assailed solely because those now in charge of it have sprung 
from the common people! That, says the orator in his ponder- 
ous English, is really the only cause for the attacks, and we are 
told that his voice grew husky as he exploited his theory, 
while the audience applauded vigorously and enthusiastically. 
It is not at all surprising that a gentleman of the attainments 
and intellectual breadth of Mr. Whitney should fail to see any 
peculiar assimilation between himself and the managers of an 
organization which so far misconceives the public temper as to 
imagine that it is held to be the savior of the republic, whereas, 
in fact, it is really regarded by all right-thinking people as the 
foulest, most corrupt, and most dangerous political organization 
in the country, . 
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from other States who have known him ang 
were familiar with his military record. 





OFFICIAL TIME sy BUGLE.CALL, 


W? illustrate herewith the interesting prac. 
tice of establishing official time on Govern. 












































or’s Island by bugle-call. Every watch on that 
snug little island is regulated by the Western 
Union time-ball on Broadway. Just before noon 
every day two enlisted men are stationed at g 
point commanding an unobstructed view of the 
Western Union Building. One of these is the t 
post bugler, and the other is a signalman equipped 
with a powerful field-glass, which is fixed upon 
the time-ball. The instant it drops, the signal jg 
given to the bugler, who immediately sounds the 
specified call, which is heard all over the island, 
and everybody is enabled to adjust his or her 


watch accordingly. The record is regularly 
posted on the bulletin at the guard quarters. We 4 


believe that this is the only military station in 
the country where official time is established in 





this way. 
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COLONEL R. N. BATCHELDER. 
vars RICHARD N. BATCHELDER, 


who has just been appointed Quartermaster- 
General of the United States Army, vice General 
Holobird, resigned, and at the same time pro- 
moted to a brigadier-general over several other 
officers in the line of seniority, was born in New 
Hampshire, July 27th, 1832. He was appointed 
quartermaster of the First New Hampshire Regi- 
ment at the breaking out of the Civil War, and 
rose through the various grades by rapid promo- 





tion until he was made Chief Quartermaster of 
the Army of the Potomac in the summer of 1864, 
succeeding General Rufus Ingalls when the lat- 
ter was transferred to General Grant's staff. It 
was in this latter position, and as Chief Quarter- 
master of the Second Corps, that he made a rec- 
ord unsurpassed by that of any other officer of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, and won for 
himself the commendations of Generals Grant, 
Meade, Hancock, Ingalls, Meigs, and others. 
Colonel Batchelder had strong military and 
civic recommendations for the position for which 
he has been named. He was indorsed by the COLONEL RICHARD N. BATGHELDER, THE NEW 


ANNOUNCING OFFICIAL TIME BY BUGLE-CALL AT THE New Hampshire Congressional delegation, and BRIGADIER AND QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, 
MILITARY POST ON GOVERNOR'S ISLAND. warmly supported by the Senators and members U. S. A.—Puoto By BrapLey & RULOFSON. 
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THE “FRANK LESLIE'S NEWSPAPER” ALASKA EXPEDITION.—THE FLOTILLA ON THE CHILKAT RIVER. 
Sxetcu By E. J, GLave—[Szre Page 510.] 
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OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST.—EXAMPLES OF THE WORK SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR THE PRIZES, 




















































































































QUESTIONINGS. 
HO can set to a word 
The least song of a bird? 
Or can chain with a thought 
The faint ray we have caught 
Of the Truth that’s above us, beside us, and under— 
That breathes through the calm and speaks through the thunder? 


Who can say why the rose 
Should have therns? Or who knows 
How the birds can have wings 
And still be mortal things? 
Why the world is so fair and so free in its giving 
To beings who think life is hardly worth living? 


Who can say with the sun 
That his day’s work is done? 
Or can hold back his breath, 
And fancy that death 
Is but a suspension of heart-beats, and quickly 
Will end all the ills that have gathered so thickly ? 
* * * * * * 


Ah, would we not rather 
The Master should gather 
His own when He chooses? 
And cover the bruises 
We make on ourselves, and to Providence lay, 
With whatever balm we may find on our way? 
Mary A. Mason. 


WHO WAS IT? 


WAS going away for a short visit; my 





own hand-bag had been mislaid, and being 
hurried, I took that of my brother, which 
was at that moment lying on his bed. 
I found it partially full of various small 
things, which I dumped in my haste on 
the counterpane. Among some _lead- 
pencils, pens, and a button-hook I saw 
some money—bills only—rolled into cig- 
arette form, and lying with the other 
things. ; 
“Hello! some money,” thought I, and 
(CELT proceeded to see how much, temptation 
working hard in my finger-ends. To my surprise the bills ran as 
follows (I say surprise, for my brother was counted a poor man): 
One five-hundred-dollar note, one at a thousand dollars, and a fifty- 
dollar bill. ‘ Just like Jack,” I silently observed. He always does 
things in the most extraordinary way, as, per example, his once 
going to Europe, leaving his house windows open, as though 
the place were not empty, and thereby giving no encouragement 
to the dishonest. Iwas afraid to leave the money on the bed, 
had no time for concealment, so I slipped it back into one of the 
pockets of the bag, then packed it quickly, and flew out to catch 
my train. My destination was only a short distance from New 
York, and after pleasant glimpses of the Hudson River I reached 
my station. I was welcomed only by the coachman. My friends 
had bid him say that a tennis tournament that afternoon had 
been their excuse for not welcoming me more warmly. On ar- 
riving at the house I was shown my room, and I proceeded to 
make the short toilet necessary before dining. At dinner I re- 
lated my little experience, saying, as I finished the tale, that I 
had brought the bills with me. Opposite to me, and next to the 
son of the house, sat a young man whose expression of counte- 
nance had (even before I spoke) at once arrested my attention. 
He listened, as all did, very attentively to what I related, and I 
saw a wondering look come over his fuce. The conversation 
then turned on many topics, in which—the dinner being informal 
—all joined. As soon as it was possible for him to do so the 
gentleman opposite asked, with cultured grace, if he might be ex- 
cused, as he had an early engagement for the evening. He 
bowed generally to the table, then left the room, but not before 
he had given mea strange look, which made my heart bound 
within me. It was.a look of searching mistrust, and was min- 
gled with defiance. I turned to my hostess and sought to speak, 
but she was deeply engaged with her neighbor, who had at that 
moment opened conversation in the most animated of styles. By 
this I lost a few seconds, and feeling, I know not why, impelled 
to rise and go, I did so, asking my excuses as I hastily left the 





room. 

Quickly I sped along the passage, up the stairs, to the corri- 
dor above. The rooms opened around this corridor, so that all 
doors could be seen. A shadow fell across the sill of my own 
door. I drew back against a portiére and concealed myself in its 
folds. Soon I discerned the form of a man; he was looking, I 
thought, toward the stairs. He came on, passed me, crossed the 
hall, and walked quietly, but not stealthily, toward a more remote 
part of the house, his face somewhat down. It was my friend’s 
guest. In a moment I had gained my own door, and then I noticed 
what I had not seen before, that there was a cross passage by 
my door, which led to other parts of the mansion. Going in my 
room, I saw that things were just as I had left them. The bag 
upon a window seat, and closed. I was ashamed of my suspi- 
cions, and was about to leave the room again; then I suddenly 
determined to find a hiding-place for the bag. At last one was 
chosen, and I returned to the circle in the parlor below. I slept 
soundly that night, feeling that all was safe. 

To my surprise, the next day my brother came. He had 
missed the bag, felt anxious about the money, and came out to 
see me. I assured him all was safe; that I had put the bag 
away. The day was fine, and, as he could do so, he was soon 
persuaded to stay and enjoy the programme, which was elabo- 
rately and attractively laid out. At evening he wished to return 
and to take the bag with him. I went for it, but it was gone. I 
stood for a moment bewildered, then said to myself, ‘‘ Oh, no; it 
was not here I put it—that was the place I first thought of. It 
was in this room, I remember now, that I put it, behind the 
press.” I flew to the spot—the bag was not there. Then I 
wandered about aimlessly, and could not find it. With fear I met 
my brother and told him I could not remember where I had put 
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the bag, having in my anxiety about the money selected so many 
spots. He looked at mesharply; then said good-bye. I stood a 
moment in resentful rage; then turned on my heel and went 
down to the drawing-room. All were chatting gaily. The son 
of the house, seeing me enter, came forward to offer me a chair, 
saying as he did so, that he was so sorry that his friend had been 
suddenly called away; that he was no end of a good fellow and a 
great society man; that he was sure we would have quickly 
understood one another, and have been highly congenial. 

As he spoke, he bent upon me a searching look which froze 
my very blood. A smile and a gesture of exceeding politeness 
accompanied his speech. 

I could not utter one word, but I felt that he had told me a 
lie. 





THE “FRANK LESLIE’S NEWSPAPER” 
ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


LAKE ARKELL, May 26th, 1890. 

FTER a great amount of haggling, the Indians finally 

agreed to take the members of the “* FRANK LESLIE Explor- 

ing Expedition,” with their stores, from Pyramid Harbor up 
to Klokwan, the Indian village twenty-five miles up the Chilkat 
River. We loaded up the three canoes, which were manned by 
five Indians. At the commencement of the journey there was but 
litle current, and, the wind being favorable. we hoisted the 
square sails and made splendid headway; but this satisfactory 
condition of locomotion did not continue long, for we had pro- 
ceeded but a few miles when the wind changed, and during the 
remainder of the trip we were kept hard at work pulling, pushing, 
and towing against a contrary wind, and with a 7-knot current 
against us. The Indians have a great aversion to doing any 
work which they can get others to execute for them, and until we 
convinced them that we objected to their mode of action they 
were perfectly satisfied to squat in the canoes and allow the white 
men to tow them up stream, while they lazily steered the craft 
and enjoyed their pipes. : 

This river runs through two ranges of steep, rugged mount- 
ains, some rising to a height of 4,000 feet, growing rugged, and 
broken in places into fantastic, jagged peaks, all snow-clad at 
the summits, the winter coating extending about one-quarter of 
the way down their precipitous sides. Along the shore line and 
for some distance up the banks there is a rich clothing of vege- 
tation, in which the spruce and hemlock figure conspicuously 
amongst the trees, while a fringe of willow, poplar, and crab- 
apple line the extreme shore. During the summer months, when 
the water is open, enormous quantities of salmon make their way 
up the river from the sea, and at the close of the open weather, 
when there is a sudden fall in the stream, vast quantities of fish 
are left to die in the shallow water and on the numerous sand- 
banks. At the present season thousands and thousands of these 
fish, some of them thirty inches in length, are strewn about the 
beach and floating .in the water everywhere, in different condi- 
tions of decomposition, some whole fish, heads, tails, fins, and 
ragged pieces of old salmon skin, and seem to be the predomi- 
nating feature of the Chilkat River. The odors arising from them 
bring the subject of this decay objectionably near to the white 
traveler’s notice, and make him ardently wish for something 
fresher and Jess antiquated. 

Animal life seems very scarce; besides the peculiar whistle of a 
ground-hog, we have neither heard nor seen anything. There are 
plenty of water-fowl, but they have been hunted a great deal by the 
Indians and have become very shy, and one gets but little chance 
to have a shot at them. Several flocks of geese, mallard, and 
canvas-back passed over our heads, but always well out of range. 
We also saw a few teal on the trip up. We have in our party a 
first-class man named Dalton, who has had about twenty-five 
years of camp-life and general backwoods experience; his services 
in the canoes, rowing and poling, have been very valuable, and we 
are indebted to him a great deal for his excellent cooking. It is 
true we have not a great store of “Juxuries,” but a boiling of 
bacon and beans and a basket of hot rolls turned out by Dalton 





from his oven form an excellent meal. 

During this three days’ canoe trip the sun was very powerful, 
and we are now all so sunburnt that we dare, hardly call an In- 
dian swarthy; in fact, either of us would have to produce trust- 
worthy identification to enable us to pass muster as white men. 

Having arrived at Klokwan, we pitched our camp just below 
the Indian village. During the four days we remained here I 
made frequent visits to the native settlement. The Indians are 
living in substantially - built 
houses, the sides composed of 
heavy timber planks, adzed 
by the native workmen; in 
the roof there is an aperture 
as an escape for the smoke 





from the fire which is con- 
stantly burning in-doors. This 


NATIVE FAMILY HOUSE. 


opening is so arranged that 
they can lift some of the slabs of birch-bark of which the roof is 
composed and form a shelter from the driving rain. Some of 
these buildings serve for the accommodation of one family, while 
some, of much larger proportions, are occupied by several families 
and different individuals, The sitting and working and cooking 
compartment occupies the middle of the building, in the centre of 
which are fires over which cooking vessels hang by chains. The 
sleeping compartments occupy a raised platform built around the 
walls, The main rafters and ridge-poles are supported by gro- 
tesque carved wooden figures, varying in design according to the 
superstition of the particular owner. These dwellings contain a 
queer assortment of property of various kinds, half-cured bear, 
deer, and mountain-sheep skins, dried salmon, cooking pots of 
all kinds, baskets and boxes containing their clothing, snow-shoes, 
fire-arms, paddles, fishing-nets, all black and grimy with smoke; 
moccasins, fancy bead and leather work also are hung about to 
send down to the coast, there to be exchanged to the summer 
tourist for silver dollars, an element of wealth of which they well 
know the valne and crave for its possession. They also work 
very well in silver and gold, their bangles, wristlets, finger-rings, 
and ear-rings being really artistic productions. These, however, 
are not made of native metal, but trace their substantial existence 
directly to the American coin. They also turn out some pretty 
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work in wood, mammoth ivory, and horn. They are very superstj. 
tious, and place great faith in their medicine-man, the “ shaman,” 
in whose clutches they fare very badly if not able to satisfy the 





A. GOLD BRACELET. B. SILVER SPOON. ©. INDIAN CHAR) 


exorbitant fees of that controller of evil spirits. He demands 
all kinds of devotion from his clients, and supplies little charms 
as safeguards against the different dangers which beset mankind, 
I found in one dwelling two household gods who seemed to have 
done duty for many a long day; they were large wooden caryinus 
seven feet in height, one of them thoroughly decayed with ave 





WOODEN COMB, FIVE 


INCHES LONG. HORN BRACELET. 


These grotesque images have their large mouths and hands 
smeared periodically with fat and other food (generally some- 
thing good for nothing else), and in return for this consideration 
evil spirits are kept from the family hearth; but as soon as the 
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supply of food is stopped, so they aver, these images ‘resent thie 
oversight by exercising some evil influence on the family to which 
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they belong—a serious accident, sickness, or death is sure to re- 


alt, At the time of my visit the images were well supplied, their 


whole faces and hands being smothered with seal-oil. 
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A TOTEM SLAB USED IN HOUSE DECORATION. 


For some years now the Chilkat Indians have had dealings 
with the white trader. The fur and salmon canning industries 
have occupied their time, and other native customs and ceremonies 
have been gradually lost sight of. It is now very seldom that 
a dance is held) Formerly this mode of amusement was carried 
on toa very great extent. I found in the old chief's house sub- 
stantial evidence of these ceremonies. Masks carved out of 





WOODEN MASK FOR 
DANCING. 


WOODEN MASK WITH 
COLORED FEATHERS. 
heavy wood, colored and coated with katches of fur represent- 
ing different kinds of animals ; also tall, strange-shaped hats made 
of plaited fibre, skins cut in strips, and roughly-made hide tas- 





DANCING HAT. 


sels. These old relics of the gay past were stowed away in old 
boxes, on which were painted eccentric designs. It is a remark- 
able feature about their designs that they all have a facial ten- 
deney—a large eye in an image will contain within its circum- 
ference 2 small face. An old chair I found in one house gave me 
the idea that its flat, compressed appearance was due to the 
amount of sitting upon which it was compelled to submit to. A 
collector of old curios would find a visit te this village amply re- 
pay the trouble of getting there. These Indians store up every- 
thing they get hold of, Old sea-chests, uniforms, carpenters’ 
and blacksmiths’ tools all find their way to their storehouses. 
Two very odd-looking guns decorated the wall of one old fel- 
low's house; one a miniature mitrailleuse with seven barrels, the 
other a single-barreled brass cannon, both very heavy weapons, 
and of ancient manufacture. 

The Klinket tribe are, as a rule, of short, thick-set stature. 
They dress after the fashion of the white man by wearing shirts 
and pants, but they still prefer the native-made moccasins to our 
hoots or shoes, They are of dark, swarthy complexion, with black, 
Straight hair, whieh is worn, as a rule, cut fairly close to the 
head. A great many of them seem to betray traces of Mongo- 
lian descent by their small, almond-shaped eyes. These people 
do a great deal of sitting down. Kach pair of pants bears patches 
most suggestive of this. It is difficult to pass a correct opinion 
Concerning the form or features of their fair (?) sex; their mode 
of facial decoration and general slovenly attire renders this im- 
Possible. In order to protect themselves from the chilly wind, 
the driving rain, and fierce rays of the sun, they smear their 
faces over with a mixture of powdered black rock and oil, not a 
uniform painting all over the fuce, but put on in smudges. They 
og an old cotton dress, which article of attire is supplemented 
'Y the universal blanket drawn tightly around the neck and 


head and allowed to hang loosely around the body. When it is 
cold they sit about the fire wrapped up so well in the blanket 
that the only evidence one has of the human occupant of the 
apparent heap of rags is a tuft of hair peeping out from the top 
and the presence of two pigeon-toed moccasins beneath. 

The young boys and girls are certainly nice looking, the deep 
red showing through the sunburnt cheeks forming a fine complex- 
ion. The youngsters do not smear their faces with wind and 
sun-resisting concoctions as do their elders. The boys spend a 
great deal of their time in playing marbles; when not engaged 
in this they indulge in some trial of strength—jumping and 
wrestling. The latter form of amusement is very popular both 
among young and old. A Klinket Indian wrestler is no mean 
antagonist. The old women are decidedly ugly. They bear 
traces of ancient customs by wearing through the lower lip a 
piece of wood ivory. Their ambition seems to be to keep dry 
and warm. One old lady had taken unusual precaution by wear- 
ing a pair of long, overall gum boots—legacy of a deceased hus- 
band, I suppose. The young women do not wear the lip ornament. 

They rely almost eutirely upon the trader for subsistence ; 
with the exception of dried salmon, of which they can obtain any 
quantity, they get everything from him—flour, biscuits, sugar, salt. 
ete. They grow nothing themselves. Fingers supply the place 
of all table cutlery, and the napkin is replaced by the shirt-sleeve 
or pants. Water is used for cooking and drinking, but it is little 
used in any other domestic duties. 

In their burial rite there is an element of precaution which is 
very satisfactory. The deceased is wrapped in'a sheet and taken 





CHILKAT INDIAN GRAVE. 


to the back of the village, where a pile of dry logs has been col- 
leeted. Here all the friends and relatives gather around, and a 
fire is lighted and the corpse burned amidst the mingled moaning 
and singing of the bystanders. The charred bones are then 
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A ROW OF CHILKAT GRAVES. 


gathered up, placed ina blanket, and made into a little bundle 
and then nailed up ina box. <A neat little house is then con- 
structed and the remains stored. Some of these editices bear 
the usual grotesque signs, but the majority are well-kept, brightly 
painted little houses about the size of a military sentry-box, built 
in a row, with a flag-staff by one, over which the American flag 


was floating. K. J, GLAVE. 


FLOWERS IN THE SLUMS. 
{HE organization known as the King’s Daughters, which in- 
cludes among its kindly offices those of reading to the sick 
in hospitals, distributing books and papers, singing in hospital 
wards and elsewhere, has added a new feature to its work during 
In New York the Daughters have 


organized a committee on tenements, whose duty it is to visit 


the present summer heats. 


and distribute flowers among the people who live in stifling apart. 
ments, far removed from the freshness of nature. Some of these 
ladies have located themselves in the very heart of these districts, 
and from their headquarters send out Daughters of the King 
every day with flowers, which are eagerly welcomed by the poor 
and unfortunate ones upon whom they are bestowed. The flow- 
ers are largely received from sympathizers with the work in the 
country, and the express companies carry them without cost 
when addressed to the King’s Daughters, Mariner's Temple, 
1 Henry Street. 
panied one of these ladies in her tour, gives some very touching 


A newspaper reporter, who recently accom- 


illustrations of the eagerness with which the floral gifts are re- 
ceived. In one case two old and intirm women in white caps 
took the flowers with withered hands that trembled, and rose and 
courtesied, and one of them began to ery. They called her * sis- 
ter’ and“ deary,” and blessed her for her good heart. One Irish- 
woman in the same tenement said, ‘ Yes, indeed, but they are 
pretty; but I see something prettier,” at which the King’s 
Daughter looked around to see what it could be, and found the 
reporter smiling at the woman, and flushed when she understood 
what she had meant. ‘Stop your laughing,” protested the wo- 
man; “it’s no blarney, but the truth, I've seen your swate face 
around here before, and we know you're a good lady, and it's 
yourself and not the flowers we're glad to see.””, Another woman 
called her “ sister,” mistaking her, maybe, for one of the Sisters 
of Charity; and the other woman on the floor, who had been 


” 


quarreling in a very high voice with the first one, grew silent, 
and said, “ Thank ye, miss; my husband will be glad to see them 
when he comes home.” Then she ran off into the back room and 
brought out a flower-pot with some green leaves in it. There 
was no flower, but the leaves were growing and green, and she 
held it up for the visitors to admire. ‘They were all,” says the 
reporter, * painfully grateful for the flowers. It would interest 
some people to know how much flowers are to some other people. 
They could understand it if they could see the children fighting 
for the rose-leaves that fell on the landing of the stairs where the 
flowers shed them.” 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

THE French Senate has voted to put a duty on corn. 

THE Anglo-German agreement concerning Africa has been 
signed by the representatives of the two Governments. 

THERE has been a Cabinet crisis in Spain, and a new Minis- 
try has been formed, with Sefior Canovas del Castello as Premier. 

THE Navy Department has invited proposals for building the 
three 8,500 ton line-of-battle ships recently authorized in the 
naval appropriation bill. 

THE tax roll for 1890 shows an increase in the real and per- 
sonal wealth of New York City of almost $100,000,000. The 
total valuation is $1,603,839,113. 

THE annual reunion of the Army of the Potomac, recently 
held at Portland, Me., was an oceasion of great enjoyment to the 
participants. General Selden Connor was elected president, of 
the association for the ensuing year. 

A CHURCH to be called the Church of the Prince of Peace is 
in course of construction on the battle-tield of Gettysburg. The in- 
terior is to be lined with stones bearing inscriptions relative to 
soldiers killed during the war of the Rebellion. It is understood 
that the enterprise represents both the blue and the gray. 

A NOTABLE general reunion of Confederate veterans was held 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., during the first week in July. There was 
a grand parade, in which many thousands of old soldiers partici- 
pated, together with militia from all parts of the South. A num- 





ber of prominent soldiers of the Confederacy took part in the 
affair, and the city was brilliantly decorated with the Stars and 
Stripes. 

BRITISH crops are said to be small. In fuet the present year’s 
experience shows more and more the inability of British farmers 
to hold their own against the hostile conditions to which they 
are exposed. The country is becoming every year more depend- 
ent on foreign supplies for provisions and delicacies of every 
kind, and the indications are that during the coming year it will 
need all the cereals which we can supply her. 

THE vote on the Federal Election bill, which passed the House 
of Representatives on the 2d inst., was 155 to 149. Two Repub- 
licans voted against it, and six Republicans were absent without 
pairs. The debate during the last two days devoted to the con- 
sideration of the bill was characterized by very great bitterness, 
and every parliamentary device was resorted to by the Democrats 
to prevent the passage of the measure. The bill now goes te the 
Senate, where its passage is regarded by some as doubtful. 

Ir is interesting to know that the reduction of the public debt 
during the tiseal year just closed amounted to the handsome figure 
of $88,471,448, and that the total debt is now only $988,175.172. 
The interest-bearing debt amounts to but $602,000,000. The 
revenue for the year amounted to $402,083.979, which is a 
greater sum than in any year since 1882, when it reached 
$403,525,250. The expenditures for the year amounted to 
$317,088,044, anu excess in outlay over the preceeding year of 
S138,750,000. 

THE question of the continuance of the Louisiana Lottery, 
notwithstanding the veto of the bill by the Governor, goes 
to the popular vote in April, 1892, when Louisiana will elect a 
Governor and other State and parish officers, a full Legislature, 
and New Orleans a Mayor, Council, and other city officials. The 
indications are that the lottery question will probably play an 
important part in this campaign, and that factional lines will 
be largely drawn in this issue. The Anti-Lottery Association 
will keep up its organization and prepare for the fight two years 
henee. 

TuE citizens’ movement in New York, which proposes to re- 
form our municipal government, is taking shape, and promises to 
be somewhat formidable, The general committee of seventy-five 
organized by the selection of Wheeler TT, Peckham as chairman, 
and the active management of the whole movement has been 
placed in the control of an executive committee, consisting in all 
of eleven persons. The idea seems to be that a small committee, 
compactly organized, can direct the movement more advanta- 
geously than one of larger numbers, in which there might be a 
division of counsel, and possibly a vagraney of purpose. 

ANOTHER American ship-building concern is iikely to be 
absorbed by British capital, that of the F. W. Wheeler Company, 
located at Bay City, Mich., which was illustrated in a recent 
number of FRANK LESLIE'S NEWSPAPER. The price to be paid is 
$2,000,000, for which stock will be issued, the old firm to retain 
about one-third. It is the intention of the new company to 
greatly enlarge the works und to add many modern improve- 
ments. It seems a little remarkable that British capital should 
find so inviting a field for investment in a branch of industry 
which Americans had generally regarded as of doubtful financial 
success. 

TuE English Government has sueceeded in laying a cable 
between Halifax and Bermuda. The latter island is now for the 
first time connected with the rest of the world by telegraph. 

Heretofore Americans who have spent their winter outing in 
that beautiful isle have been at least three days removed from 
contact with the world; but now those who seek release from 
business cares and go hither for pleasure will be in touch with 
the rest of mankind, and the delightful seclusion which Bermuda 
has possessed in the past will no longer exist. Perhaps there 
are some who will not regard the new order of things as an im- 
provement. 

It is a question whether some of the methods resorted to for 
the purpose of advertising actresses of more or less merit—gener- 
ally of less—bring them either patronage or public favor. Recently 
the newspapers were filled with a lot of gush and mush regard- 
ing the successful effort of the manager of the Broadway Theatre 
in New York to steal a flash-light photograph of his prima donna, 
who, it is said, objected to having her picture taken. One of 
the descriptions of this tremendous achievement spoke of the 
“graceful and shapely contents of the actress’s dark gray 
tights, of her beautiful gray legs,” her fine figure, and so on ad 
nauseam. It is not strange that theatrical managers and actresses 
craving for notoriety should resort to any means to attract public 
attention, but it is more than strange that respectable newspapers 
who value their space should waste any of it over such idiotic 
nonsense, 
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THE NEW BALLOT LAW. 
HE ballot reform law passed by the last Legislature, to take 
ry! effect July 1st of the present year, will almost revolution- 
ize existing election methods, and inaugurate a system 

which is entirely new to the great mass of people in this State. 
By its provisions not only are many unfamiliar duties imposed 
upon public officers, but the voter himself is required to exercise 
hi> voting privilege in an unaccustomed manner and under novel 
conditions. There is a general impression among those who have 
not examined the law carefully that it is a very complicated 
measure. This is a mistake. It may be difficult in some cases 
to provide the election machinery which the law prescribes, but 
the law itself is very easily comprehended. Any person of ordi- 
nary iutelligence charged with a duty under it can readily learn 
how that duty should be performed. But the very fact that it 
is a new law, which makes radical changes in matters of the 
utmost importance, calls upon all of us, private citizens as well 
as public officials, to study its provisions and familiarize ourselves 
with its essential requirements. It is my purpose to explain in 
a general way, without going fully into details, the new system 
and the method of its operation. 

The most striking feature of the new law is that it requires 
all ballots cast at public elections, except in two or three speci- 
fied contingencies, to be printed and distributed at public ex- 
pense. The County Clerk is to provide the ballots to be used in 
his county, except that in New York they are to be provided by 
the Board of Police Commissioners, and in Brooklyn by the 
Board of Elections. It is evident that the first step to be taken 
is to appoint « process by which the officers who are to furnish 
the ballots may ascertain what names are to be placed upon 
them. The law, therefore, at the outset provides a method of 
making and certifying nominations. 

Any political convention or primary meeting representing a 
political party that at the last preceding election cast at least one 
per centum of the entire vote cast in the State can nominate 
candidates for all offices to be filled at the ensuing election. 
Committees may also make nominations when authorized to do 
so by the conventions which create them. When nominations 
are thus made the chairman and secretary of such conventions 
or committees must certify, under oath, the name and residence 
of each person nominated, the office for which he is nominated, 
and the name of the party which the convention committee or 
primary meeting represents. Nominations may also be made in- 
dependently of party organization by means of similar certificates, 
which are to be signed by a certain number of qualified voters. 
All certificates of nomination are to be filed within a certain pe- 
riod prior to the time fixed for the election with the County Clerk 
of each county, and all names thus certified are to be printed 
upon the official ballot, the names of all candidates nominated by 
a particular party to be placed in a distinct column by themselves. 
Whenever independent nominations are made, the names con- 
tained in each certificate are also to be placed in a column by 
themselves. When thus classified the lists must be published, at 
least six days before election, the publication embracing a state- 
ment of the place of residence, and in cities the place of business, 
of each candidate. Copies of the lists are to be posted in public 
places by the town clerk of each town and the Alderman of 
each ward at least three days before election. 

The County Clerk must cause sample ballots in the form of 
official ballots, but printed upon paper of a different color, to be 
prepared seven days before election, subject to public inspec- 
tion. 

There must be a separate ballot for the candidates of each 
party and for each set of independent nominations. The names 
of all candidates nominated by the same party, or contained in 
one certificate of nomination, must be placed upon the same 
ballot. The party nafme is not to appear upon the ballot, but in 
reality there will be one ballot which will contain the names of 
all Republican candidates, another which will contain the names 
of all Democratic candidates, and so on through the list of nomi- 
nations. Each ballot must be six inches wide. The length will 
of course depend upon the number of candidates to be voted for, 
but all ballots provided for the same polling-place must be of 
uniform length. The names are to be printed in a single column, 
except that the names of candidates for the office of Presidential 
Elector shall be printed in two columns. There is to be a per- 
forated line running across the top so as to leave a space above 
the line one inch in width. Upon the portion above the line, to 
be known as the “ stub,” nothing is to be placed except the num- 
ber of the ballot. Below the line shall be printed, in “ brevier 
lower-case type,” the title of each office to be filled, and beneath 
the title shall be printed, in ‘‘ brevier capitals type,” the name of 
the candidate for such office. There is also to be a ballot pro- 
vided which is to contain only the titles of the offices to be filled, 
with blank spaces below, so that the voter may, if he desires, 
write in the names of persons not mentioned in the official ballot. 
Nothing is to be printed on the face of any ballot except as above 
stated, nor is there to be any caption. On the back of each bal- 
lot is to be printed, in “great primer Roman condensed capitals,” 
the indorsement “ Official Ballot for ———,” followed by a desig- 
nation of the polling-place for which the ballot is prepared, the 
date of the election, and a fac simile of the signature of the 
County Clerk. The ballots for each election district must be 

numbered consecutively by printed numbers placed upon the 
“stub.” The numbers should be directly over the indorsement. 
Each set must be numbered separately, so that if there are three 
tickets in the field, and 1,000 of each kind are to be provided 
for a certain election district, each kind will be numbered from 
“one” to “one thousand.” The indorsement must be so placed 
that the whole of it will be visible when the ballots are folded 
“in the middle lengthwise, and then crosswise,” as the law re- 
quires them to be folded before they are used by the voter. 
Two hundred ballots of each kind must be furnished for every 
fifty, or fraction of fifty, voters in each election district. 

The County Clerks are required to deliver in sealed packages 
to the town clerks or the city clerks on the Saturday before 
election the proper number of ballots provided for the use of vot- 
ers in the respective towns and cities within the county. Each 
election district is to receive as many such packages as there are 
different kinds of ballots to be used, and the packages must he 
delivered at the opening of the polls on election day, with the 
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seals unbroken, to the proper election officers. Receipts must be 
taken and filed by the officer who delivers official ballots. 

When the town or city clerk shall fail to receive the official 
ballots at the time appointed, he shall cause other ballots to be 
prepared and delivered to the inspectors ; and if from any cause 
neither the official ballots nor those prepared by the town or city 
clerks are supplied in sufficient numbers for the use of voters, un- 
official ballots may be used. Unofficial ballots are also permitted 
when a person is nominated to fill a vacancy, and such nomina- 
tion is not made in time to allow his name to be printed on the 
official ballot. Election districts henceforth will contain no more 
than 300 voters. There will be two additional election officers in 
each district, to be known as ballot clerks, who will have charge 
of the official ballots on election day, and deliver them to qualified 
voters. 

In arranging the polling-place, the location of the ballot-box 
must first be determined. There is but one ballot-box required, 
except when a proposed Constitutional amendment is to be voted 
upon, because there will no longer be separate ballots for the 
various classes of offices to be filled. The ballot-box must be 
made considerably larger than those now in use. There must be 
another box provided, still larger than the ballot-box, for the re- 
ception of those official ballots which the voters take from the 
inspectors but do not vote. A guard-rail is to be constructed in 
such a way as to prevent those having no business at the polls 
from approaching within six feet of the ballot-box or the secret 
booths. No one shall be allowed inside the inclosed space except 
the election officers, the duly appointed party watchers, and those 
citizens who come there for the purpose of voting; but the bal- 
lot-box must be in plain view of those outside the rail. There 
will of course be an opening in the railing where voters may 
enter. The ballot clerks, with the official ballots, should be 
placed near the entrance, and just beyond them the inspectors 
with the ballot-box. Inside the rail must also be placed the 
secret booths, because the voter must not go outside the rail 
after receiving his ballots until he has delivered them to the in- 
spectors. There must be one of these booths for every fifty vot- 
ers. The booths are to have four sides inclosed, each side to be 

at least six feet high, the front to open and shut as a door, 
swinging outward. The bottom of the door is to be two feet above 
the floor, so that the election officers can know whether or not 
tke booth is occupied. Each booth is to be three feet square and 
is to contain a shelf at least a foot wide, extending across one 
side, and at a convenient height for writing. It must be fur- 
nished with pens, penholders, ink, pencils, blotting-paper, and 


mucilage. All the booths must be in plain view of the election 
officers. They should be constructed so they can be taken apart 


or removed whenever necessary. Cards of instruction to voters 
are to be furnished by the same officers who supply the ballots, 
and the inspectors must cause one of the cards to be posted in 
each voting-booth, and at least three of them elsewhere within 
the polling-place. Challengers are permitted to remain just out- 
side the guard-rail. 

The voter enters within the guard-rail and, announcing his 
name, applies to the ballot clerks for the official ballots. His right 
to vote may then be challenged, and if he has no right to vote 
the ballots will not be given tohim. If, however, he is found to 
be a qualified voter, one official ballot of each kind is delivered 
to him, and he is required to accept themall; but this is not done 
until the ballot clerks, or one ballot clerk and one inspector, have. 
in presence and view of the voter, written their initials upon the 
“stub” of each ballot. This is done in order that when he pre- 
sents the ballots to the inspectors they may be identified as those 
received by him from the ballot clerks. His name is then given 
to the poll clerk, who writes it down, with the number upon the 
“stub” of the ballots delivered, each ballot of the set, it will be 
He then takes all the 
ballots received by him (being a full set of all the party tickets) 
into one of the booths and there chooses which one of them he 
will vote. He may carry into the booth with him a sample un- 
official ballot to aid him in making the necessary preparations, or 
he may, if he chooses, take a paste ballot containing the names 
of all or a portion of the candidates for whom he wishes to vote. 
If a paster is used it must be pasted upon the inside of the offi- 
cial ballot in such a way that when the ballot is folded no part 
of the paster will be visible. It must be printed upon white 
paper, and with the same kind of type used for the official ballots. 
When this paster is placed upon any official ballot, the names 
thereon shall be deemed to be the voter’s choice, notwithstand- 
ing the names of candidates for the same office may be upon the 
original ballot without being erased, covered, or concealed. Aft- 
er preparing the ballot he wishes to vote, the voter must fold it 
“in the middle lengthwise, and then crosswise.” The other bal- 
lots which he took with him into the booth, but which he does 
not intend to vote, must be folded precisely in the same way. 
When thus folded the faces of the ballots will be entirely con- 
cealed, and the “stubs” can be removed without exposing any 
part of the contents. The whole official indorsement will, how- 
ever, be visible, together with the numbers and initials upon 
the “stub.” After a ballot is folded lengthwise, in folding it 
crosswise the bottom should enly be brought up to the perforated 
line, because the “ stub” can then easily be removed. The voter 
now takes his ballots to the inspectors, carefully separating the 
one he wants to vote from the others. The former he delivers to 
the inspectors, who, after removing the “ stub,” deposit it in the 
ballot-box. The others are also delivered to the inspectors, who 
remove the “ stubs” and then place them in the box prepared for 
unvoted ballots, which is kept locked until after the votes are 
canvassed. When he offers his ballot his right may be chal- 
lenged as heretofore. No ballot, voted or unvoted, can be opened 
by any person, nor can any of the contents of such ballot be re- 
vealed, after the voter has left the booth. If the voter spoils a 
ballot he may obtain another full set, and so on successively, not 
exceeding four in all. If he is unable from physical causes to 
enter a booth, or prepare his ballot without assistance, any per- 
son of his own selection may enter the booth with him and give 
him such aid as may be necessary. With this exception only one 
voter can occuny the same booth at one time. When the voter 
has deposited his ballot he is required to leave the inclosed space, 
to which he is not again permitted to return. 

The ballots deposited in the box for unvoted ballots must be 
burned by the inspectors immediately after the votes are can- 


remembered, having the same number. 
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vassed. On the day after election all ballots not delivered to 
voters, together with all spoiled ballots, the “stubs” taken from 
those placed in the box for unvoted ballots, and the record of 
ballots delivered to voters, must be sent in sealed packages by 
the inspectors to the respective County Clerks or other pubic 
officers or boards by whom the ballots were prepared. The bal. 
lot clerks are required to file, at the same time, ‘‘a statement jy 
writing showing the number of ballots of each kind voted, the 
number of ballots of each kind delivered to voters, the nuniber of 
spoiled ballots of cach kind, the number of ballots of eacl: king 
not delivered to voters, and the number of detached “ stul)s” po. 
turned, identifying and specifying the same.” 

All persons are prohibited from doing any electioncering 
within the polling-place, or in any public street or room, or in 4 
public manner, within one hundred and fifty feet of such polling. 
place. Everybody is required, whether he votes or not, to return 
to the election officers all the ballots he received before going 
outside the guard-rail. No voter is permitted to place any mark 
upon his ballot by which it can afterward be identified. Severe 
penalties are imposed upon all who violate any provision of the 
law, and upon officers who fail to perform any duty with which 
the law charges them. 

I have stated quite fully, and in more detail than I intendeg, 
the important provisions of the Ballot act. It contains some de. 
tails, however, that have not been noticed. There are special 
provisions relating to town and village elections. The law affects 
New York and Brooklyn differently, in some respects, than jt 
does other localities. Those who wish to understand the matter 
thoroughly must make a careful study of the law itself. and they 
should do so, not only for their own information, but in order pa 
instruct their fellow-citizens upon the subject. Similar measures 
have been adopted in other States with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, but the people had to be educated up to the system by the 
newspapers and public teachers. There ought to be a concerted 
effort during the next four months, on the part of all public. 
spirited people, to flood the State with information about the law 
and the best methods for administering it successfully. After an 
election has once been held under it there will be no further 
difficulty ; but we certainly ought to make the most careful prep- 
arations for the one to be held this fall. 


“tot ante. FGA re - 


Ciypz, N. Y., June 27th, 1890. 








LIFE INSURANCE.—INTERESTING 
QUERIES. 
pg of my correspondents seem to be pretty well posted on 
the insurance business, and more than once I have obtained 
from them hints as to peculiar operations going on in different 
parts of the country. Following these up, in many cases inter- 
esting disclosures have resulted. 

A reader of this column, living in Dallas, Texas, asks me if I 
know the name of a Cincinnati life insurance company that is 
loaning money freely in that State in connection with the life 
insurance business. Making some inquiries, I am told that the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati is doing quite an extensive 
business in Texas, and perhaps some others are doing the same, 
though I have not learned of any. JI have been told that the 
Union Central’s agents select men of good standing in Texas who 
are paying the customary rates for ordinary loans in this State— 
twelve per cent.—and offer to loan them money at ten per cent. 
The insurance company charge eight per cent. for the use of the 
money, and two per cent. insurance on the man’s life, covering 
the amount of the risk. Of course this serves as a guard against 
loss, and enables the company to get a very profitable rate of inter- 
est—much larger than most Eastern companies receive; for, if the 
latter can get five or six per cent. they are, as a rule, entirely 
satisfied. The larger companics are debarred from doing business 
of this kind, and especially the New York companies. But if the 
Union Central does this sort of money-lending with conservative- 
ness and caution, taking proper means to secure its loans, I do 
not see but what it can turn many an honest penny for its stock- 
holders. Yet, after all, I have often thought that the safeguards 
and restrictions placed about life-insurance company loans by the 
State of New York, stringent as they are, are not a bit too 
stringent. 

A subscriber at Montgomery, Aia., says: ‘ Being interested 
in the Manhattan, I want to get some information from you. By 
their statement of 1889, I notice that the surplus decreased 
$323,000, and its dividends $43,000. 
this?” 


How do you account for 
This is an old-line company that has made fair progress. 


It is a stock concern, and its shareholders undoubtedly can give 
information respecting the decreased dividends. Its stock is 
small, and [ presume its stockholders are few. I am glad my 


correspondent reads and scrutinizes carefully the company’s state- 
ments. Every policy-holder in every company should do the 
same. It is a too common habit to throw away these statements, 
ingtead of preserving them for comparison from year to year. It 
would be an easy matter for my correspondent to ascertain who 
the stockholders of the Manhattan are, and to address his in- 
quiry directly to one of them. If he fails to receive a satisfactory 
response, and will communicate with me, I will give the matter 
prompt attention. 

A correspondent at Hammondsport, N. Y., says he has 4 
twenty-year free tontine policy in the Equitable of New York for 
$5,000, on which he has made four payments of $140.50; that 
he always charged the premiums up to his expense account 
without taking any note of his policy in his yearly inventory. He 
wants to know how he should figure the present value of the 
policy in making up his inventory account. I reply that a fair 
inventory value is the aggregate amount of the premiums paid. 

From St. Paul, Minn., I have an inquiry as follows: “T read 
with much interest your interesting and instructive articles, and 
I wish to inquire, What is the standing of the fraternal organ! 
zation going by the name of the ‘Iron Hall’? It seems 0 be 
doing a large business, and under, as it seems to me, a most pre- 
posterous method.” I do not faney any company which agrees 
to pay a given sum in addition to furnishing life insurance with- 
out accumulating anything to make good the promise. Any poor 
house inmate will giadly promise to pay $10 or $1,000 for $1 # 
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end of seven years. But the trouble is to have security. 


the ‘ibe ' ; 

[ am not questioning the integrity or the good intent of the 
fron Hall; I only say that I do not see how it is possible to 
promise SO much as companies organized upon this plan are 


promising, and fulfill the expectations of the insured. In his re- 


cent annual report, Insurance Commissioner Merrill of Massa- 
chusetts mdemned the assessment and endowment corporations, 
which. he says, have “swept over the State in a fantastic flood.” 
He says: “ Forty-six corporations have been organized; promising, 
upon the contribution of a comparatively insignificant amount in 
assessinents, payment at the end of a term varying from six 
months to ten years, of a large endowment. 
of these corporations are to be realized, no one of the promoters 
has undertaken mathematically to demonstrate. 
a question of finance—of the proportion of assets present to the 


How the promises 
As it is purely 


jiabilities—the plan, if one existed, would seem to be easily capa- 
ple of explanation, but nowhere in the literature of these corpora- 
tions has this been attempted.” 

The Mutual Benetit Life Association of America thinks I mis- 
represent the facts regarding it in my contribution, printed on the 
y5th of January last. This insurance association informs me that 
it has never been reported by the Insurance Department of this 
State to the Attorney-General for dissolution, nor has a referee 
ever been appointed in any such proceedirgs.” Ido not want 
to misrepresent the facts regarding any company, and have stu- 
diously tried to tell nothing but the truth as it was obtained by 
me from the best sources of information at hand. The statement 
made by the Mutual Benetit Life Association, which I print above 
for them, is no doubt true. The referee in this case was appointed 
under proceedings begun by the Attorney-General of the State 
against Mr. Kent, the president of the Mutual Benefit Life Asso- 
ciation, und the referee, Mr. James F. Tracey, reported that the 
charges against President Kent of over-drawing his personal ac- 
count by $13,000, improperly drawing from the mortuary fund 
more than $30,000, and concealing from the Insurance Depart- 
ment his over-draft by carrying among the assets his own worth- 
less check for $11,000, and some other minor charges, were true. 
And he further reported in favor of the removal of President 
Kent. who in March last was re-elected to the presidency of the 
company. The attorneys for the Mutual Benetit Life Association 
question the right of State officials to meddle with the manage- 
ment of a mutual benefit association, such as they represent, but 
1 think they will not dispute the correctness of the facts as I 
have given them herewith. The president of the company was 
accused, but the charges were against an official, and not against 
the company. In other words, the integrity of the Association 
was not involved. This view of the case warrants me in giving 
the facts as they were, and withdrawing any imputation against 
the Mutual Benefit Life Association, which. under a more cau- 
tious, and, IT believe, more capable management, is again forging 


Pes a JhLerme. 


ahead. 


THE CHOLERA. IN SPAIN. 


INCE the cholera has reappeared in Spain all the Kuropean 

States have adopted quarantine measures against that coun- 
try. In the little frontier town of Hendaye all passengers 
traveling from Spain into France are stopped by the French 
authorities. They have to submit to be quarantined, and their 
baggage and personal effects are disinfected. The method of dis- 
infection, which is shown by our illustration on page 521, is that 
of Geneste Herscher, its underlying principle being that all life is 
destroyed if subjected to a steaming process for the space of fif- 
teen minutes, the steam showing a temperature of 110 to 115 
degrees Celsius. The effects, having been taken from the trunks, 
are placed on a littie carriage, which is wheeled into the oven. 
There it remains for fifteen or twenty minutes, while steam of 
high pressure is being admitted. When this process has been 
gone through the cholera germ, if it existed at all, must surely 
be destroyed. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 
A REFLECTION OF MIDSUMMER FANCIES. 


ma ct our lady obacetoors who are desirous of making purchases in 
. ( ails, or any subscribers who intend visiting the 
po aged cheerteny directed by the editor of the Fashion Department 
J desirable establishments, where their wants can be satis- 
factorily supplied. ] 
JEAL and luxurious midsummer is now indicated in every 
specialiy of fashion; draperies are light and airy, and 
shapes of garments are those which admit of the display of laces 
and embroideries. It is most correct now to simplify all toilettes 
a measure; fewer pieces are thought essential to the whole 
Costume, and for midsummer this is certainly an advantage. 
The skirts of silk gowns, which were formerly lined throughout, 
are now merely faced and provided with a dust protector, which 
'S generally a full, pinked-out pleating of the silk. 
« silk are, as a rule, made for all toilettes, of course exceptin 
kinghams and cottons, but for thin fabrics of silk or wool thé 
wre essential, and for gauzes and lace they are imperative. 
Among the extraneous garnitures of a toilette, ribbons of silk 
or velvet occupy an important sphere. But long, floating ends 
have given way to rosettes and windmill 
bows, and whenever there is a bit of dra- 
pery, and even upon the sleeves and back of 
the bodice, 
added, 


Foundations 
oC 
fond 
s 


an ornament of this sort is 
mt The rosettes are generally made 
Y gathering one edge of the ribbon and 
Sewing it ronud and round a circular piece 
of foundation until it finishes at the centre, 
While the windmill bows are made of loops 
Standing out in all directions, like the fans 
bs 4 mill. When two-faced velvet ribbon 
’ used, the rosettes are preferable, giving 
on : both sides and colors of the 
fab : uckles are in favor for wool 

, and a long corsage buckle, with 


two : sch 
or three sinaller ones to match, will frequently be used upon 
Oe Costume, 





BUCKLE OF OLD 
SILVER. 
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Small as the fashionable capote is, it still remains the crown- 
ing point of the toilette, and the taste and knowledge of the 
wearer in matters pertaining to modes may be gauged by her 
choice of a bonnet. For ordinary wear, black lace straws, 
and black straws embroidered with velvet applications. or formed 
of alternate rolls of velvet and straw-lace insertion, are much 
liked. Among imported fancies, gold-embroidered laces are in 
much favor, but these 
are seareely suited 
for ordinary wear, as 
they are frequently 
encrusted with cabo- 
chous, or imitation un- 
cut sapphires, rubies, 
amethysts, — topazes. 
ete., or else so trim- 
med with flowers that 
they ean only be worn 
upon special occa- 
sions. Capotes only 
are ornamented in 
this way, and in 
many cases black 


velvet or net is em- 


SUMMER HAT FOR YOUNG LADY. 


ploved for the crown, 
and studded with 
small cabochous, the pretty shirred brim of crépe de chine in some 
delicate shade, such as rose pink, mauve, straw, or verdigris. Lace, 
in ruches, is also used for the brim of many capotes, which are fre- 
quently ornamented in front with a bunch of large roses. As the 
capotes are small, the wide-brimmed hats are large, and the 
shapes are very graceful. A pretty example for a young lady is 
shown in the illustration. It is made of embroidered chiffon, 
shirred over a wire frame, with a gathered bunch of the chiffon 
and floral garnitures placed at the extreme front of the brim, and 
watered-ribbonu strings. which tie loosely in front. Several types 
of large, shady hats, for seaside and country wear, have made 
their appearance. 
white lace, and are trimmed with lace, and have a long. lace 
searf. forming wide strings. which are brought round the neck 
and tied in a large cravat bow 
in front. This is very pretty and 
becoming, but there are more ex- 
aggerated models which carry this 
style of trimming to the ridiculous. 


and are perfectly smothered under 





/ gauze or tulle. 

The open jackets have created a 
large demand for all sorts of fianey 
Waistcoats, cChemisettes, and bodices, 
and the sun-dial regulates the choice. 
If it is morning, the mandate is 
for the stiff shirt: front and * Gor- 
don” sash; for the afternoon a 
waistcoat of soft fabric is required, 
while for evening wear it must con- 
sist of billows of lace. The illustra- 
tion presents a vest for the interme- 


diate hours. made of striped surah. 


SURAH VEST. 


with edges cmbroidered in the color 
of the stripe. This is a late fianey 
of the season. and is both graceful and becoming. Waistcoats 
to accompany the popular tea-jackets are made of frills of chiffou, 
or jabots of filmy lace. 
chine silk in mignonette green, to wear with lace skirts 

ELLA STARR. 


THE NEW YORK STATE ENCAMPMENT. 
\W" illustrate on another page the State military camp at 
Peekskill, where the men of the New York National Guard 
are having a bit of experience in the actual life ofa soldier, The 
routine of the camp involves the severest discipline, and it is per- 
haps true that many of the men do not find the duties they ure 
required to perform as pleasant and delightful as might be imag 
ined. The discomforts of the campaign were somewhat increased 
during the first week or two by the extreme heat. This was 
especially true of the men of the Ninth Regiment, some of whom 
had to be taken outof the ranks during the drills on the 8th inst., 
when the surgeon gave it as his opinion that exposure to the sun 
at the high temperature then prevailing would be excessively 


dangerous. The camp will be continued for several weeks. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


THE potato blight has appeared in several parts of western 
Ireland. 

Cuartes L. Cotpy, and Joseph Pitman Earle, two well-kuown 
New York millionaires, have offered to give $500,000 for the 
establishment of a technical school in connection with Brown 
University. 

THE reports that British marines were arriving at Victoria for 
the purpose of resistance to American revenue cutters in Beh- 
ring Sea are said to be wholly without foundation. 
generally of the opinion that no seizures will be made this year, 
and have gone into Behring Sea in large numbers. There is a 
rumor that English war cruisers will go into Behring Sea for the 
protection of British sealers, but this has not yet been confirmed. 


Sealers are 


Tur Italians of New Yark propose to present a statue of 
Christopher Columbus to the city of New York. The statue will 
be seventy-five feet high, and will cost $20,000, The base will 
be fifteen feet square and of Italian granite, and from this will rise 
a column which will support the statue of Columbus. An Ital- 
ian genius hovering about a globe in bronze, is at the foot of the 
base, and on the opposite side will be a bronze group representing 
America looking upward to the great navigator. The plans were 
selected by a commission appointed by the Italian Government, 





They are chietly made of white straw or of 


huge ruches and immense bows of 


The prettiest tea-jackets are made of 
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PERSONAL. 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S large fortune is said to yield him an an- 
nual income of twelve per cent. 


Mr. BALFOUR never reads newspapers, English or American, 
and is a firm believer in the desultory reading of books. 


THE defaulting ex-State Treasurer of Maryland, Stevenson 
Archer, has been sentenced, upon confession of his guilt, to five 
years in the penitentiary. 

A MOVEMENT has been started to erect a monument to James 
Fenimore Cooper, the novelist, at Cooperstown, where he lived 
from 1834 to the day of his death in 1851. 


In accordance with the request of America, Germany, and 
England, the King of Sweden has nominated Conrad Cederkrantz, 
for the post of Chief Justice of Samoa. The appointee is now an 
assistant judge in Stockholm. 

THE Democratic split in South Carolina is growing so serious 
that Colonel A. Ellery Brayton, chairman of the State Republi- 
can Executive Committee, is thinking of running on the Republi- 
ean ticket for Governor. At this distance the wisdom of placing 
a Republican ticket in the tield seems very doubtful. 


THE Maine Democrats have nominated William P. Thompson 
for Governor in place of F. W. Hill, their late nominee, who died 
The convention, after a very bitter strug- 
gle, passed a resolution in favor of a resubmission to the people 


after his nomination. 


of the question of prohibition, and declared in favor of a high- 
license law by a vote of 135 to 99. 


THE Emperor of China sleeps on a bed of carved wood mag- 
nificently inlaid with gold and ivory. It is said concerning the 
Chinese court that the strictest observance of etiquette extends 
even to the parents of the monarch. who, on visiting their son. 
dare not omit to bend the knee, while the younger brother of 
his Celestial majesty is subject to observances no less rigid. 


THE Gladstonians achieved a victory at the recent contest at 
Sarlow-in-Furness, where W. 3S. Caine, a Liberal-Unionist, re- 
cently created a vacaney by resignation, owing to his dissatis- 
faction with the local taxation bill, Mr. Caine was again a can- 
didate, and the Conservatives had a nominee in the field, but the 
Gladstonian had a clear majority. In 1886 Mr. Caine was elected 
by a majority of 1,330, 

THE Democrats of Pennsylvania have put their best foot foremost 
by nominating Robert EK. Pattison for Governer and Chauncey F. 
Black for Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Pattison formerly occupied 
the executive office, and is a man of honorable repute and con- 
ceded popularity. Under more even conditions he would un- 
doubtedly give Mr. Delamater a sharp run, but with a majority 


of 80,000 to overcome his race may be regarded as hopeless. 


THE American sharpshooters who recently visited Germany 
had a royal reception in Berlin and elsewhere. A delegation 
visited Bismarck and were heartily welcomed and entertained 
by him. In his conversation he said he had always striven to 
mnaintain good relations with America. In his opinion it would 
have been foolish to quarrel over such a small question as that of 
Samoa, and he had theretore worked energetically to effect an 


amicable settlement of the rautter. 

Mr. Joun B. ROCKEFELLER is one of those men who believe in 
making a good use of their money during their lifetime. During 
the last year he gave over $600,000 toward the founding of a 

daptist University in Chicago, and recently has given $100,000 
to the American Baptist Kducation Society, which has for its ob- 
ject the encouragement of needy educational institutions con- 
nected with that denomination. Since none of us can take any of 
our gold and silver with us when we cross the river Styx, it 
cannot be a bad idea to make a wise use of it. as Mr. Rockefeller 


has done, before we come down to that grim and dark ferry. 


A VERY practical memorial has been erected to Adoniram 
Judson, the first American foreign missionary. Mr. Judson was 
for forty vears a missionary, and during that time he introduced 
Chnistianity into Burmah, translated the entire Seriptures into 
the Burmese tongue, and established a mission which has long 
heen regarded as a model institution, The church to his memory, 
located at an eligible site in this city, will cost when completed 
about $320,000, and the seats will be perpetually free. Con- 
nected with it are a number of associatious which carry on their 
inission work among the poor of the tenement-house district. 
Such a memorial is intinitely more worthy of a faithful servant 
of the Master than the loftiest shaft that man could rear. 


Mr. Joun PL Loveun, one o: the best-known Boston business 
men, has just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance 
upon a business career in that city. Mr. Lovell is the head of one 
of the largest corporations in the country dealing in firearms, 
bicycles, and sporting goods, namely, the John P. Lovell Arms 
Company. His establishment, which originally employed five 
men, and the protits of which for the first year were only $700, 
has grown to such proportions that it now employs a clerical 
force alone of thirty men, while its annual output amounts to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and its goods are found in all 
Mr. Lovell is identitied with a num- 
ber of financial and busmess institutions, and enjoys the cordial 


parts of the civilized world. 


respect of all who know him, because of his high personal char- 
acter and unblemished business probity. 

We like a woman of decisive character and positive convictions, 
and the widow of ex-Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, measures up 
squarely to this standard. It is well known that she has no par- 
ticular liking for ex-President Cleveland, and during the recent 
visit of Governor Hill to Indianapolis she took occasion to inti- 
mate this feeling in very decisive terms. Her precise words, as 
addressed to Governor Hill, were these: “If you let Mr. Cleve- 
land beat you for the nomination, Governor, I don’t want you 
ever to come to my house again;” and then she emphasized her 
partiality by presenting him with two mementoes of her husband, 
one of them being an old hickory cane cut by him in 1850, which 
she possibly imagined might steady the Governor's steps in his 
march upon the White House. The Governor is said to have 
been a little “ surprised ” at the vehemence of the lady, but we 
imagine that he was not at all displeased. 
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YORK.—SKETCHES AT THE STATE CAMP OF MILITARY INSTRUCTION 
Drawn By C. Upnam.—[See Pace 515.] 
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A. Political Discussion in Chamberlain's. 
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SECTION OF AQUEDUCT, SOUTH OF SOUTH YONKERS, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION AND HEIGHT. 
PuHotTo BY GEORGE P. Hatt & Son. 


THE NEW AQUEDUCT. 
THE CONTRACTORS MAKE A STATEMENT. 


HE new aqueduct is now practically finished, aud will 
soon be a great factor in the every-day requirements of 
nearly two millions of people. A great deal has been 

said, from time to time, by the press as to the manner of its con- 
struction and as to the material used, but of such conflicting 
character (and generally in a political sense) that it is thought 
that some few facts gathered from the contractors themselves 
would interest the tax-payers, and besides be useful information 
to citizens in all parts of the country. 

It is certainly a great misfortune that a work of such magni- 
tude—far exceeding any work of a similar nature at present con- 
structed—should have drifted into a position where the Engineer- 
ing Department found it necessary, in order to shield itself, to so 
seriously reflect on the contracting parties. Work that under 
ordinary circumstances should have given fame to all parties en- 
gaged, either as engineers or as contractors, must now become a 
matter of serious dispute, resulting, perhaps, in years of fierce 
litigation, involving, besides, charges of an unpleasant nature 
made by and against either party. 

We have asked the contractors, who up to this time have re- 
mained silent, what they have to say as to the numerous charges 
emanating from the other side, and why and how work of the 
character indicated by the chief engineer could have been done 
as alleged if his forces were competent and of sufficient numbers 
and properly organized. The contractors, not wishing to expose 
all their points to the public, yet expressed a willingness to make 
a statement, and say that at the very inception of the work false 
evidence was paraded before them. The engineers had spent 
over a year in testing the ground with diamond drills, producing 
humerous cores from stations at intervals along the line. These, 
in nearly every instance, show solid rock of such a nature that it 
was expected that the next section could be obtained without 
difficulty. At the letting this contract in effect says: ‘“ Not- 
withstanding the tests we show you, bidders must examine for 
themselves.” That is, “ the contractors must in a few days do all 
the testing that has taken us a year, or accept the evidence 
offered.” That would answer, providing the evidence the city 
offered was correct. They certainly had no right to offer tests 
that were misleading. Tue contractors claim that a large part 
ofthe tunnel was built in treacherous quicksand, decomposing 
and disintegrating rocks, and of such a character that the con- 
struction of the tunnel was a dangerous and hazardous under- 
taking, the laborer being constantly exposed to danger. loss of 
life frequently occurring. Notwithstanding this, the engineers 
required the contractors to use over 20,000,000 feet of timber and 
planking in shoring and securing the tunnel. The excavations 
for the timber sections were twice the area of the standard sec- 
Hons, therefore a new factor was encountered. A tunnel which 
Was expected to be produced of about the standard size, and with- 
out lining, was found to require, first, a timber lining, then ma- 
Sonry lining, and finally grouting to fill the space back and beyond 
the timber lining. Upon the question of excavation, character of 
rock, lining, ete., Mr. Church, in his testimony before the Senate 
'hVestigation, y irtually admits that nothing of this character was 
thoughtof when the contract was awarded to the contractors. 
As arule the engineers had not sufficient experience in work of 
thie uature to give comprehensive and clear orders that would 
meet the exigencies, Even the engineers and commissioners 
= called into the tunnel to examine the dangerous or soft- 
a and invariably, after seeing for themselves the 
an oo one: the immense pressure resting upon the timbers, 
wei Se “ “ae other than to say to the skilled work: 
ground can “Re in you own way; we shall be grateful if this 
MW the time, ee Every one connected with the work 
te nal oa ining put in, and saw just how it was secured to 
of timber Se Contractors were not ordered to put masonry back 
: ’ were they paid for doing so. The space back of 


tw . : 
“usually filed with loose stone or shored up with timbers 


by the contractors. and at their own expense. All the work was 
left to the skilled workmen, and so great was the risk and ex- 
pense attending it that fora long time, at several points, the prog- 
ress of the work would not be more than two feet a month, and 
at a cost of $1,000 per foot. Mr. Church, the former chief engi- 
neer, says concerning careless and defective work, that no more 
was found than could be expected on a work of such magnitude. 

In the matter of charges made against the contractors as to the 
character of the work and the methods of construction employed, 
wherein the aqueduct commissioners claim that the contractors 
have not faithfully performed their work, the charges are refuted 
by one of their own division engineers, Mr. Charles S. Gowen, 
who, in his testimony taken in an action now pending relative to 
contract for section 6, admitted to O’Brien & Clark’s counsel, on 
cross-examination, that in no case did O’Brien & Clark ever dis- 
obey a single order in regard to the excavations, nor is there 
any evidence on record to show the chief engineer that orders 
have been disobeyed. Furthermore, this gentleman’s testimony 
—who, by the way, is a relative of the present chief engineer— 
shows that his * cross-section sheets with descriptive remarks ” 
relative to the character of rock work performed, etc., were false, 
in that they did not convey to the chief engineer the true state 
of facts that would justify the chief engineer in allowing to the 
contractors “ excavation” made at certain points. 

The contractors also state emphatically that they have been 
made to suffer by reason of jealousies (political and otherwise), 
and have been opposed by parties feeling themselves aggrieved. 
One striking example of this will fully illustrate how a small 
matter has become a serious question, involving a sum reach- 
ing nearly a million dollars, and that is now in dispute be- 
tween the city and the contractors. During the active con- 
struction of the work a dispute arose between the contractors 
and the engineers, which finally led to an investigation. The 
investigation was objectionable to one of the principal engineers, 
he insisting that the contractors should discontinue it, or that he 
would make known places at points along the work that could be 
shown to be defective. When closely pressed for an explanation 
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he admitted that the work was passable, but still of such a char- 
acter that if disturbed it could be made to appear defective, and be 
ordered torn out and rebuilt at the contractors’ expense. His re- 
quest was not complied with, and this engineer endeavored in 
every way to make it appear that work he had regularly examined 
from month to month was seriously defective. The result has 
been that a plan was adopted of testing in such manner as to an- 
noy, vex, and injure the work and contractors. Holes were or- 
dered cut and drilled to the number ofa hundred thousand through 
the masonry and back to the rock, the pretext being to test for 
defective work; but, as is now found, the contractors were put to 
this enormous expense simply to verify the cross-section sheets, 
of which the present chief engineer has doubts as to their cor- 
rectness. 

The first manner of testing the work was by means of iron 
sounding-rods. In this manner the work was materially injured, 
as the sounding-bar forced against the brick by the combined 
foree of two men was almost sure not only to crush the brick, but 
to break its bond from the adjoining masonry. After the contract- 
ors had been put to an expense of, say, a million dollars, which 
expense was practically as follows: 100,000 test holes drilled 
back to the rock, $5 each; 200,000 barrels of cement wasted in 
endeavoring to inject it into said holes; 200,000 barrels used in 
spaces back of the timber, for which the contractors had had no 
pay for filling, nor orders for the same, besides the refilling or 
plugging of said test holes; also the repair of work injured by the 
sounding-rod—after this enormous expense had been unreason- 
ably incurred it was decided that the sounding-rod wes mis- 
leading. The contractors were then required to go back over 
their work and foree in grout under a pressure of 140 pounds per 
inch wherever the same could be injected, regardless of the con- 
dition or the geology of the ground. This, as any competent en- 
gineer can state, meant that every unknown cavity within 200 
feet of the masonry-lining had to be filled. When you consider 
the character of the formation oceupied by the tunnel; the rock 
constantly disintegrating, sand and silt pouring in from a thou- 
sand fissures during the whole period of construction, it seems 
wonderful that the entire space so formed, and the pockets back 
of the timber, could have been filled by the expensive process 
adopted by the engineers for less than $10,000,000. 

Now, the questions arise: Was the filling of these spaces 
a part of the contract? Is grouting a factor in the contract, 
and has any pay been given to the contractors either for ex- 
cavating the material beyond the 8-inch allowance or for filling 
the same? The contract speaks for itself on these points. There 
is no question but that millions of dollars’ worth of unnecessary 
work has been required of the contractors by the present chief 
engineer, and in the coming trial, in which the contractors will 
contend for their pay for such unnecessary work, interesting evi- 
dence can be looked for. 

Allegations have been made by the new commission and the 
public press that the contractors had been over-paid, and have re- 
ceived moneys for work not done. Yet the former chief engineer, 
Mr. Church, testified before the Senate Investigating Committee 
that the contractors had never received one dollar thus far from 
the city of New York that they were not entitled to, and, fur- 
thermore, they could not get it without his permission. 

The contractors say that great injustice has been done the 
former chief engineer, as well as the old commission. Messrs. 
Newton, Lowe, Dowd, Spencer, Baldwin, Fish, and Ridgway 
were men of broad views and of well-known prominence and in- 
tegrity. They visited the work while construction was going on, 
and while men were facing every danger that made the tunnel 
at the time a house of mourning, and now to censure or miscon- 
strue their action is most unjust. 

It will interest the tax-payers of this city to know that the firm 
of O’Brien & Clark submitted to the commission, on December 
18th, 1889, the following proposition: 

“To THE HONORABLE, THE BOARD OF AQUEDUCT COMMISSIONERS : 

‘* GENTLEMEN—We are ready to submit all questions and differences 
existing between your honorable board and ourselves to the judgment and 
decision of three expert and well-known civil engineers or other compe- 
tent persons, you to select one, we to select the second, and these two gen- 
tlemen to select the third ; or we will prepare a set of pleadings and ask 
the court to appoint three disinterested persons as referees, and submit 
these questions to them. We make these offers to you in good faith, with 
the hope that they will meet your approval, and thus facilitate the deter- 
mination of the issues between us. We will further stipulate and agree 
to proceed from day to day, without adjournment or delay, until such 
time as the hearings are completed. This will save both to the city and 
ourselves a large expenditure of money, prevent a waste of time, and 
bring the matter to a speedy result. We trust that one of these proposi- 
tions will be accepted by you.” 

The firm never received a reply to this proposition—the chief 
reason being, no doubt, that aspeedy settlement of all aqueduct 
matters would compel the commissioners to shift around for 
something else to do.so as to earn (if possible) $5,000 a year 
each, and they have been opposing ever since, and still oppose, 
any such speedy settlement. 
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ELK RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
4 COMING MANUFACTURING AND PLEASURE METROPOLIS. 

HE Chicago and West Michigan Railroad will, during the 
coming summer, reach a point in northern Michigan which 
perhaps possesses greater natural advantages for both manu- 
qcwuring and as a summer resort than any place in Michigan. 
\Ithough it has for years had extensive iron works and mills, rep- 
resenting an investment of over $1,000,000, it has been overlooked 
hecause of its isolated situation, being accessible only during the 
season of navigation. The proprietors of the iron works and lum- 
permills have enjoyed almost exclusive control of the vast forests 
ofhard wood, but with the advent of a live railroad capitalists will 
not long overlook so promising a field for investment, especially 
those interested in forest products in the many forms which 
man’s ingenuity has devised for turning the great trees of a thou- 
sand years of age into ready money. This place is Elk Rapids, 
ated on the east shore of Grand Traverse Bay, ninety miles 
There is no place comparabie with this for 
exte Situated at 
a point where the waters, flowing from a wonderful chain of in- 
land lakes (thirteen in number) outlet into Lake Michigan, and 
having an inland coast line of 150 miles, nearly all solid hard- 
wood timber, it has a field that for forty years can 
supply any number of factories, from that which 
manufactures toothpicks to the gigantic blast furnace 


situ 
south of Mackinaw. 
nsive operations covering a long period of time. 


which consumes 50,000 cords of wood a year. These 
thirteen lakes vary from three to eighteen miles in 
length, and are all connected by short streams having 
plenty of water at all times, when navigation is open 
for rafting timber. A strip of land five miles in width 
around these lakes contains 750 miles of forest. De- 
duct fifty square miles for lands now cleared for 
farming purposes, and you have 700 square miles of 
beech, maple, elm, and other timber, each square mile 
containing 640 acres, or 448,000 acres of the richest 
land ia the Northwest, upon which the yield of tim- 
ber is fabulous. 

The officers of the iron company show by their 
books that the average yield of wood per acre is sixty 
cords—this after taking out twenty per cent. for logs. 
This may appear to people familiar with an ordinary 
timber country like a rank falsehood, but it can be 
easily verified, and is strictly within bounds. No such 
maple trees grow on this continent; running fifty 
feet in length without a limb, the same number of 
trees produce double the amount of timber that or- 





dinary maple does elsewhere. Where such a vast 
field of timber can be secured by going five miles 
from the shore, one can hardly compute the amount 
that will ultimately be manufactured at Elk Rapids 
and about the lakes flowing out at that point. 
Capitalists have been timid about investments in 
manufacture of hard woods because their expensive 
plants have been rendered useless after a very few 
years for lack of timber, and this will always be the 
case unless in exceptional localities like Elk Rapids. 
There the lakes offer a great natural highway’ for 
transportation of timber in the log, which can be 
moved in rafts at an expense altogether trifling when 
compared with any other method. At Elk Rapids 
the last lake in the chain comes down to the very 
edge of the village. 





This lake is nine miles long, and 
has a beautiful bay at its lower extremity where 
uillions of logs may be securely boomed for use in 





the various factories. 

Another vast product will be hemlock bark, and 
no such field for an extensive tannery can be found. 
If tanners can transport hemlock bark the whole 
length of Lake Michigan at a cost of three dollars 
yer cord, and pile it in yards where rent is high, 
certainly equal capital and ability put into the busi- 
tess where the bark can be obtained, and the whole 
ight and extra handling saved, must have a tre- 
mendous advantage. The party who abandons the 
tity and places his factory near the base of supplies 
ust in the nature of the case have all the odds in 
his favor. Buenos Ayres and other hides can be laid 
“own nearly as cheap as at other points, and as one 
‘argo will consume five cargoes of bark, it would 
“mn like folly to carry the bark to the hide instead 
ithe hide to the bark. The iron works are located 
here for this very reason. It takes seven tons of 
Wood to make one ton of pig iron, and they bring the 
‘re the wood instead of the wood to the ore. A furnace situ- 
ated alongside of an ore mine could not compete with one which 
had the timber at its door. 

Manufacturing at Elk Rapids at this time consists of a char- 
oe blast furnace making 20,000 to 23,000 tons of pig iron per 
aa one 50,000 cords of wood; a saw will cutting 
eae = hard-wood lumber ; and charcoal works for util- 
ma . a : aricing from the kilns during the process of burn- 
aa rn lee of wood into charcoal; a roller-process grist 
nachinery og capacity per day; a brick-yard, with steam 
me po * a e of turning out 4,000,000 bricks; and a brew- 

oy arrels capacity. 

Mn for the furnace and logs for the mill are purchased 
nda and = — of the thirteen lakes ; the logs are 
Neve i ae Perea to the kilns a lighters a 
od, and a 3a ae . an. scows engaged in transporting the 
ced in rafts a large floating boarding-house for the men 
in ning ta the logs. Careful inquiry from those engaged 
hee with be pee me y that hard-wood logs are being rafted 
C28 the ool ess than one per cent. We mention this be- 

90,000 fect : rm heard this questioned, but as the whole 

re been ao “onl he annually cut into lumber at Elk Rapids 
tem to be 4 — for the past fifteen years, it would no longer 

»tful question. 


2 : ? 
“teoul works are very interesting, being a novel method 
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of making something out of nothing, or, in other words, acetate 
of lime, wood alcohol, and wood tar out of smoke. <A brief de- 
scription of the process may he interesting. The wood used for 
blast furnaces is first converted into charcoal. This is done by 
piling 100 cords closely in rectangular brick kilns 60 feet long, 
16 feet wide, arched at the top. After these kilns are filled they 
are fired, and combustion proceeds until the whole mass has been 
reduced to charcoal. At these works 3,000 cords of wood are on 
fire all the time. All the smoke arising is drawn from the kilns 
by fan-blowers and forced into condensers, where seventy-five 
per cent. is reduced to liquid form, and the balance, being non- 
condensable, is forced under a large battery of boilers to generate 
steam for distilling the liquor and separating its valuable prod- 
The amount of liquor 
thus obtained is about ninety tons every twenty - four hours. 
This is first pumped into settling tanks, and the tar precipitated 
and drawn off, amounting from twelve to fifteen barrels daily. 
The liquor is then mixed with the milk of lime, when the acetic 
acid unites with the lime, forming a neutral liquor. 
into eight stills of 1,600 gallons each. 
raised toa point that drives off the wood alcohol, which passes over 


ucts from the water and other substances. 


This passes 


Here the temperature is 


io the aleohol-house and is re-distilled until it comes out eighty- 
five per cent., which is the commercial test required. The re- 
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maining liquor, which contains the acetic acid, is then evaporated 
in large pans 90 feet by 7 feet, 3 feetdeep. Here it is boiled and 
skimmed until it granulates, forming over the steam coils from a 
foot to one and one-half foot in depth. This is shoveled into 
cars, which carry it to the drying-pans in a room 40 by 100 feet, 
with boiler-iron floor, under which the heat passes from large 
furnaces placed at the rear; the acetate is raked along the pans 
until dry, and is then put up in gunny-sacks holding about 125 
pounds, ready for shipment. The product of these works last 
year was 90,000 gallons of wood alcohol, 3,500,000 pounds of 
acetate of lime, and 4,000 barrels of wood tar—value $90,000. 
When we remember that this is all made from smoke, it demon- 
strates clearly what waste goes on daily in the consumption of 
fuel. 

Another feature of this locality is the possibility of making 
these lakes the finest summer resort in the United States. No 
chain of lakes as extensive remains untouched; land can be had 
cheap (from $5 to $15 per acre), and there are literally hundreds 
of places which nature has made beautiful, where clubs, hotels, 
and private cottages can be erected. The lakes offer facilities at 
all times for small boating, secure from storms, and are extensive 
enough for yachts and steamers on as large a scale as the taste 
and means of the tourist may dictate. Torch Lake, the third in 
the chain, is eighteen miles long and about three miles wide. 
With its high headlands jutting out, it is more like the upper 
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Ifudson than any other body of water in the United States. Elk 
Lake, near Elk Rapids, and last in the chain, is nine miles long 
and two miles wide, and is almost the exact counterpart of Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. None of these lakes have a particle of swamp 
or marsh about them, and the water is of remarkable purity. A 
gentleman assures me that he has tested a quarter of a dollar at 
a depth of thirty feet in Torch Lake, and could see it distinetly. 

The summers are delightful; warm during the day, but never 
such a thing as a close. hot night. The shores of most of the 
lakes rise in three -terraces—the lower having birch and elm; 
the second, balsam, pine, and other evergreens, and the higher, 
maple and beech. In autumn the white fringe of birch next the 
deep blue water, with a band of evergreen rising back of it, and 
surrounded with the glorious sunset-rays which the maple puts 
on in this latitude long before touched by frost, makes a pict- 
ure rarely seen elsewhere. Nearly all the streams entering 
these lakes and larger rivers are full of bass, muscalonge, salmon 
trout, and all other fish common to the waters of the great lakes. 
At Elk Rapids more black bass pass on their annual journey to 
the upper lakes than at any point the writer has ever seen. The 
green bass is scarcely known—ninety per cent. being the true 
black bass, which sportsmen are beginning to recognize as the 
most gamy fish in fresh water. 

If the Chicago and West Michigan Railroad Com- 
pany put forth but half their usual energy, we predict 
that this chain of lakes will very shortly become the 
most desirable summer resort in the North: for one 
can spend weeks and never go twice to the same 
fishing or camping ground. We are informed that a 
fine, large, side-wheel steamer will be put on here as 
soon as the railroad reaches Elk Rapids, when it will 
be possible for people to examine these lakes for 
themselves, and the writer believes that all he has 
stated will be more than verified by the facts. Large 
hotels are wanted at several points, and capitalists 
will do well to look to this now unoccupied ground. 
There are thousands of dollars in it for some one, and 
untold pleasure for many. 

Besides the advantages to be derived from its situ- 
ation at the foot of this system of inland lakes, Elk 
Rapids has an equal share with the neighboring 
towns of the vast territory surrounding Grand Trav- 
erse Bay, which is one of the most beautiful of all 
the bays on the great lakes. Old Mission is direeily 
across East Bay, six miles distant. This is already 
noted for its great orchards of pears, apples, plums, 
ete., and well known by hundreds of tourists who 
visit it every year. Fruits of all kinds are, both ere 
and around the inland lakes, secure from carly and 
late frosts. The entire shore of Lake Michigan, from 
Traverse City to Charlevoix, is destined to be the 
great fruit-producing portion of Michigan. Extensive 
orchards are to be found all along the shore and 
around the inland lakes, many of them old enough to 
demonstrate that fruit is * not a failure.” at least in 
this locality. The advantage of transportation by the 
great lakes is enjoyed by all the towns situated upon 
the bay. Elk Rapids alone shipped, in 1889, 107 ear- 
goes of lumber, iron, acetate of lime, and wood al- 
cohol. and received forty-eight cargoes of ore and 





fourteen of limestone. The country round about is 
producing a large surplus of wheat and other crops, 
and when rail communication is had with the mining 
country of Lake Superior, a great outlet will be had 
for everything a farmer can raise, at more remuner- 
ative prices than can he obtained by shipping to 
southern markets. Farmers here find that the timber 
on their lands pays for both land and clearing it 
ready for crops. Perhaps no timbered country besides 
this can offer such inducements: lands at $15 per 
acre yielding sixty cords of wood worth $84 on the 
bank of the-lake nearest the point of cutting, and 
always salable for cash, make it possible for hundreds 
to obtain good homes at little cost. The influence of 
the open water of Lake Michigan is felt for twenty 
miles from its shores in a temperature which pre- 
cludes the possibility of loss of crops from early or 
late frosts. 
future. 
country lies at the door, and within a day’s journey 


We predict for this region a splendid 
No need to go to the far West, when such a 


There is untold weaith in 
the forest products and later in fruit and cereals. Let 


from Chicago or Detroit. 


those who have imagined northern Michigan to be a 
pine forest, which, when stripped, will be an un- 
sightly stubble-field, take the Chicago and West Michigan Rail- 
road and visit the region and see for themselves what a mine of 
wealth, almost as yet untouched, lies within their grasp. No 
part of Michigan excels, and few equal it. 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS. 


> INE BLUFF, Ark., is situated in Jefferson County, the cen- 
P tre of one of the greatest cotton-producing regions in the 
world. It is already the supply point for some of the largest 
plantations in the Union. There is no city in the State of Arkan- 
sas that has made more rapid strides forward during the last few 
years; nor is there one whose development is founded upon 
stancher pillars. It is pre-eminently destined to become a great 
manufacturing centre; both fuel and raw material being found in 
abundance, with transportation facilities equal to the best. It 
can boast, already, of a banking capital of nearly a million dollars; 
coupled with large storage capacities and two large cotton com- 
presses. It is in rapid railroad connection with every part of the 
commercial world, while a line of steamers precludes the possibil- 
ity of unjust and exorbitant freight rates. Its annual receipts of 
cotton now run from 80,000 to 100,000 bales. 
Next to cotton, timber forms one of the great resources of that 
section. Large forests of the choicest timbers are found in Jef- 
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ferson County, 


For the manufacture of wagons, car 
large supply of white oak, hickory, 
found in this vicinity. Walnut is 
pares favorably with mahogany 
An inexhaustible quantity 
River, which has never been developed. 
can be grown in abundance, 
particularly suited to the succe 
bles grow in abundance, Irish potatoes yielding 
50 bushels an acre, Sweet potatoes 150 bushels, 
bushels, 
is excellent grazing for cattle, horses, and sheep. 
Pine Bluff is one of the 

of the new South, and on every h 
are visible. It justly 


ash, pecon, and bois 
plentiful, and in bear 
and rosewood. 


Fruit of every 


and culture 
































3 INTERIOR VIEW OF DILLEY & 


SON’s FOUNDRY, PINE 
4. LOUIS ALTHEIMER. 


5. MAIN STREET, PINE BLUFF, 
ARKANSAS.—THE CITY OF PINK 
tem, inaugurated December, 1885. 


The success of this enterprise 
is due John M. Taylor, President; 


Major John O’Connell. Secre- 


ce-president and Superintendent. 
The unusually favorable franchise of these gentlemen includes 


a 99-years lease, for horse or other power, single or double track, 
through all streets or alleys that exist, or may be hereafter added, 
which has constituted this one of the most valuable properties in 
Arkansas. The line is laid out in the shape of a figure 8, and 
terminates at Recreation Park. It is standard gauge, equipped 
with 35-pound steel rails, while its rolling and live stock are now 
abreast with everything these gentlemen undertake, 

The representative financial institution of the city is the Mer- 
chants’ and Planters’ Bank, which was organized in December, 
1876, with $58,000 capital, and reorganized in January, 1889, 
with an increased capital—$100,000. At the head of this 
stanch financial institution is Mr. V, D, Wilkias, President, to 
whose superior financial and executive ability the main success 
is directly due. This bank does the largest business of any 
financial concern in the State of Arkansas, having paid its stock- 
holders 254 per cent. in dividends, The total business transacted 
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ssful growing of grapes. Vegeta- 
on an average 


and turnips 150 
The luxuriant vegetation of natural and artificial ¢ 


most wide-awake, progressive towns 


and refinement 
prides itself on its Superior street-car sys- 
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and simply await the the influx of capital to give 
the proper impetus to. the manufacturing interests of Pine Bluff. 


dark ig 


profit-and-loss @ccount during the year, notably so 
ity com- 


Altheimer Brothers, an illustration of 
appears in another column. Their 
the choicest in the market, and the “ Red Front” 
the preference by 
Louis Altheimer, who represents the most prog 
of that section, and 
born in 


variety 


South Germany in 1847, 
methods and superior 
iest citizens of the 


and by the 
judgment has become one 


rass State of A rkansas. 


among Jeaders, and although an intens 
to become a central fig 
South, 


Already the advance 


ure in the political history 





stock of goods always comprises 
is readily given 
the intelligent purchasers of Pine Bluff. 
whose portrait we reproduce elsewhere, wag 


Mr. Altheimer igs a leader 
e Republican, is destined 


car of manufacturers has located at Pine 
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Pine Bluff is eminently a city hen 
: : ai 
no more fitting monument to sec ™ 


ure the improvement of youn 
people could have been devised than the erection of bi 


the Magnis 

that of cent Merrill Institute. This beautiful building is t}, gift Pry 
i Joseph Merrill to the young white people of Pine Bluff. * 
Merrill, the generous donor, has provided a thoroug} res 


; : nly quipped 
Symnasium, a large and well-stocked reading- 





room and librap, 
Mr. elegantly furnished parlors and reception-rooms, a large lecturs, 

ressive element hall, and complete bathing facilities, The building, ith its fir. 
ures and money, is intrusted to a carefully selec} d board of 

most honorable trustees, who will provide a course of lectures and Practica} talks 
of the wealth- on hygiene and other important subjects at intervals luring each 
season. Mr. Merrill has always ranked among the mog bie, 

gressive citizens of Pine Bluff, who owe him a debt of Sratitud. 

of the new for this, the greatest ornament of the city, 

The city of Pine Bluff lies on the south bank of the Arkangag 

River, 190 miles from its mouth, and at the head of lOW-Wrates 








2. INTERIOR VIEW OF STORE OF ALTHEIMER & GO. 
6. INTERIOR VIEW OF COTTON COMPRESS. 1, J. W. BOCAGE, 
9. DEPOT, CITIZENS’ STREET RAILWAY co. 


BLUFF, AND SOME OF ITS REPRESENTATIVE 


Bluff. Messrs, Dilley & Son, who have large foundries and iron- 
working establishments at various points in Texas and Kans 
have selected this city for the establishment of 
foundry. The concern already does a yearly business of about 
$150,000, which represents a business heretofore done by the 
large machine shops of St. Louis, Memphis, and other cities, The 
business of the firm is increasing so rapidly that the erection of 
new buildings and the addition of new machinery has become 
imperative, and many improvements are now under way. 

The Pine Bluff Warehouse and Compress Company, the in- 
terior of which is shown elsewhere, is managed by W. B. Howel, 
President and Manager. It is now in its sixth year, handling on 
an average 50,000 bales of cotton per year. Its running ca- 
pacity reaches 900 to 1,000 bales every ten hours, while its stor- 
age capacity represents from 7,000 to 10,000 bales. 

The King Manufacturing Company, located here, is the larg- 
est machinery house in southeast Arkansas, 

The possibilities for manufacturers at this point are beyond 


computation, and worthy of the earliest attention of Eastern capi- 
talists, 


as, 


another large 
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UFF WAREHOUSE AND COMPRESS CO. 
8. JOSEPH MERRILL, FOUNDER OF MERRILL INSTITUTE, 


AND PROMINENT INDUSTRIES. 
navigation, and Steamers of 800 to 1.000 tons capacity have 
direct connections with all points on the Mississippi and its ribo 
taries. The streets are wide and attractive, and while churebes 
and schools abound, jt boasts of all the modern conveniences ul 
improvements, and is destined to become one of the first cities i 
the State. Saad 
Joseph W. Bocage, the judge, is a gentleman of ‘ — 
gauge ” ideas, and fully realizes the importance of liberal aa 
cipal management to keep pace with the times. He is ate 
popular with his people, and is always interested in the prom 
tion of all enterprises tending to benefit his city. os will he 
While a large percentage of the citizens are colored, " se af 
interesting to know that one of the wealthiest business ont 
Pine Pluff is Wiley Jones, who was born in Madison _— 
Georgia, in 1848. The success of Mr. Jones has been oe 4 
markable as it has been deserved, and his fortune to-day ie 
fall short of $250,000. Mr. Jones is as unassuming and poll fe 
when he stood behind his barber’s-chair in his early sie 
is highly respected by his fellow-citizens, of whom pone 
better commercial reputation for commercial integrity. ‘ 
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WALL STREET. 


HE stock market is waiting for something 
Il’ to turn up. The Silver bill was held for 
gome time as the lever to depress and clevate 
stocks, while speculators gathered their harvest. 
Bat this will not affect certain stocks as much 
4s inside manipulations now going on, tending, 
in fact, to the amalgamation of some lines at 
present in bitter competition. 

Mr. Gould has had two set-backs of late—the 
loss of the control of the Pacific Mail and the 
oss of the St. Louis and San Francisco route, 
upon which his covetous eyes had rested for 
manyayear. He finds himself confronted by the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, a rival as ag- 
gressive ani 
. much money, possibly, as Mr. Gould 


1 unscrupulous as he, and backed 


by as 
commands. 
submit to dictation ; if he does, it will be the 


Mr. Gould may, under compulsion, 


frst time on record that he has done that sort 
of thing, He has a long memory. A revenge 
that he cannot gratify to-day he gratifies ten 
years from to-day with just as much self-com- 
placency and inward satisfaction as if the work 
were done at once. 

It is certain that one of two things must hap- 
pen in the near future—either the Interstate 
Commerce act must be repealed or materially 
amended, or else some of the great competing lines of railroad 
must establish closer relations, something like those established 
between the Northwestern and Union Pacific, which means 
practically the amalgamation of these properties. The com- 
petitors of the Northwestern have certainly been seeking to 
make close alliances with the competitors of the Vanderbilts. 
The Milwaukee and St. Paul is in the market for such an al- 
liunce; the Wabash would like to make one, and Rock Island— 
that poor, unfortunate victim of too much manipulation and 
speculation—as well as the Chicago and Alton, needs a helping 
hand in the shape of a closer traffic agreement with some of the 
trunk lines. 

We have come to the time now when the question of crops is 
the vital one in Wall Street. For two months hereafter skillful oper- 
ators, unless 2 bull movement actually sets in by reason of silver 
legislation, can elevate or depress prices by reports regarding the 
future of corn and wheat. Great crops at home and short crops 
abroad means an advancing market; and yet, just at the time 
when every one may be buying because of the promise of great 
crops, @ killing frost may be announced, and in a day the market 
For a long pull, however, I would rather at 
present prices be a bull than a bear. I think the business out- 
look warrants an appreciation iu prices. Furthermore, the rail- 
roads have been quietly getting themselves into shape for an 
advance and negotiating for closer arrangements for an agree- 
ment on rates, and for compliance with State and Federal restric- 
tions; and, beyond all, they are cutting down expenses, and, 
through the processes of reorganization, materially reducing in- 


may be undone. 


terest charges, 
But there is one other reason that makes me believe that the 
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ALASKA.—CHILKAT INDIANS.—From Puoto By PRoFrEssor WILLIAM 


OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


bulls are about to have their turn. The bears have been on top 
and have had their profit. Many of them are ready to become 
bulls; some of them are already in the bull ranks. Bull markets 
are as often started on sentiment, created in Wall Street, as they 
are on a more substantial basis. 

From Chicago comes an inquiry, ‘* What do you know about 
Mr. Villard and his projects? Is it safe to follow him in Wall 
Street?” In the light of experience I am justified in responding 
to the latter inquiry in the negative. Mr. Villard has made some 
money for his friends, all of which, and even more, I believe, he 
subsequently lost. He is now engaged in the operation of mak- 
ing (or Josing) more money for them. He is in various and di- 
versified undertakings, including electric lights, electric roads, 
investment companies, railroads, and steamship lines. 
such a thing as doing one thing well, but it takes a genius of 
heroic mould to make money out of a lot of things, and heroic 
geniuses are exceedingly scarce in this century, as they have been 
at all times. 

A Rochester reader asks what I think of the proposed new 
issue of $15,000,000 four-per-cent. debenture bonds of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company. While 
I admire the management of the New York Central, I must con- 
fess that I do not look with favor upon this new issue of bonds, 
which, it is said, will be used for betterments and equipments. 
I was told four years ago that but for the constant increase in its 
bonded debt, the New York Central stock would long since have 
ceased to pay its dividends. I thought at the time that my in- 
formant was not justified in his statements, although he presented 
figures that seemed to support them. 
as far as I could to discover the truth of the matter, did not help 


There is 


The inquiry I made, going 
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me 1o disprove the statements of my friend. I 
do not like to see any railroad, especially an 
old and well-nigh finished property, loading 
itself with new obligations. The New York 
Central is a gilt- edged property, with mag- 
nificent earnings, but its capital is watered to 
such a point that the dilution can hardly pro- 
ceed much further without danger. 

In the midst of all this mania on the part of 
railroad managers to load up with debt, it is a 
pleasure to find at least one old-fashioned, con- 
servative corporation that is doing the opposite 
thing. 
paying off its debt by an issue of stock. 
is, it permits its stockholders, as it pays up its 
debt, to take new stock. The company is fort- 
unate in having not only old and conservative 


The Delaware and Hudson Company is 
That 


blood in its management, but also some of the 
brightest young men in the railroad world. I 
know of none more bright or capable than 
Horace G. Young, its general manager. The 
story of the prosperity of this road under the 
management of old and experienced railroad 
men, coupled with the energetic young blood 
that is put into it, and which still remains as 
the old blood goes out, is one of the interesting 
and pleasant narratives of railroad history. 

From Austin, Texas, I have an inquiry as to 
whether the United States Supreme Court can 
supersede the State authority in the management of railroads. 
The United States Court has no power to supersede anything; it 
has simply judicial power to decide questions of law that may be 
brought before it. My correspondent no doubt refers to its 
decision that the State has no right to reduce the charges of a 
railroad to a point below the cost of service, for the reason that 
that is equivalent to the confiscation of the property, which the 
Constitution of the United States forbids. 

A Philadelphia reader of FRANK LEsLIk’s says he “ has made a 
few dollars” by following “ Jasper’s ” points, and wants to know 


Lissey, 


if I would advise him, as a believer in a bull movement in 1890, to 
buy a lot of low-priced securities, leaving half the cost ona mar- 
gin. Buy nothing on a margin; pay for 
what you buy, and buy something that offers at least a small 
return in dividends, rather than something which pays no divi- 
dend at all. 
to speculate—or, rather, gamble—you can buy a little lot of some- 


Emphatically, no. 


If you have a little ready cash left over, and want 


thing cheap, and run your chance of quadrupling your money or 
losing it all. 





THE representatives of the family of the late General Garibaldi 
have sold to the Italian Government their patrimony in the island 
of Caprera for 300,000 franes. They only reserved from the sale 
the house, tomb, and garden of the famous general. 
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Epicures say that apple sauce, eaten with roast pork 
or roast goose, aids digestion. Whatever may be the 
active principle contained in this delicious relish that 
stimulates the stomach to its duty, is not clear. It is 
quite clear, however, that when the stomach refuses to 
properly perform the work required of it, Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the bp ned remedy. This medicine not only 
gives tone and strength to the stomach, but it invigo- 
rates all the digestive and blood-making organs and, 
through them, keeps the machinery of life free from 
the obstacles which so often cause it to falter and be- 
come irregular in its action. 





LOSE NO TIME. 


Time wasted is money spent. Save both, then, by 
making sure you are routed via the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railway, when traveling between Kansas 
City and points in Texas and Mexico. Hours are 
saved, through sleeping-cars had, and each and eyery 
facility for economjcal and comfortable railway trans- 
portation is assured if your ticket reads via the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Railway, from Kansas City to 
points in Texas, the Indian Territory, and Mexico. 

For tickets, rates, and further information, call upon 
your nearest railroad ticket agent, or address Gaston 
Meslier, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Sedalia, 
Mo. 


ANGosTURA BiTTERS, indorsed by physicians and 
chemists for purity and wholesomeness. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS KNOW 

that there is a feeling of great fatigue upon the 
completion of a journey in the most luxurious cars, 
if the line over which they pass does not possess easy 
curves and light grades. hey also know that the 
route of the Lake Shore and New York Central ap- 
proaches more nearly than any other the engineers’ 
ideal of a perfect roadway—a dead level. In addition 
to this it is the only complete and unbroken railway 
line between Chicago and New York City, and the 
only double-track line from Chicago to the East. The 
celebrated Chicago and New York Limited (Wagner 
vestibule), via this route, is the only train making 
the run between these points in twenty-five hours, 
landing its passengers in New York City (Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, 42d Street) without the annoyance of a 
change or transfer of any kind. From the fact that 
it possesses all the requirements for the me safe, 
and prompt service necessary in the handling of the 
mails, it has been selected by the Government as the 
route of the fast mail train. 

Summer tourist tickets to the mountain, lake, and 
seaside resorts of the East are now on sale, full list of 
which will be promptly furnished on application. 
A. J. Smith, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Cleveland ; C. K. Wilber, Western Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, 





THE DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORTS 


of Northern Michigan, reached by the Grand Rapids 
and Indiana Railroad’(‘“The Fishing Line *’). 

Mackinac Islané, and the many resorts reached 
therefrom — Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Les Che- 
neaux Islands, ete. Petoskey and Bay View—Harbor 
Springs, Harbor Point, Wequetonsing, Charlevoix, 
ete., located in the immediate neighborhood. Trav- 
erse City and neighboring resorts—Omena, Old Mis- 
sion, Elk Rapids, ete. The many lakes and streams 
afford the finest of fishing—the brook trout, the cele- 
brated grayling, black bass, and other varieties of 
game fish. The train service of the Grand Rapids 
and Indiana Railroad for the season of 1890 will be 
complete in every particular. Through sleeping- 
cars will be run between Cincinnati, Petoskey, and 
Mackinaw ; also between Chicago and Petoskey and 
Mackinaw, via the Michigan Central Railroad and 
Kalamazoo. Tourists tickets can be purchased to 
any of the above points at reduced rates. For de- 
scriptive matter, time cards, and full information. 
address C. L. Lockwood, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





COOL COLORADO. 


Do you know that you can ride in palace sleeping- 
cars from New York or Boston to Denver or Salt Lake 
City with but one change, and that in St. Louis Union 
Depot, by taking the sleeping-cars via Wabash line, 
leaving Boston daily at 3 p.m. via Hoosac Tunnel 
route, and leaving New York daily at 6 p.m. via New 
York Central. This is the only Niagara Falls line to 
St. Louis, Be sure your tickets read via Wabash. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
thea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castorya. 
When she had Children, she gave *hem Castoria. 








“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
$000, it would be diflicult to conceive of anything 


more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED an incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 
ri triti i 
IN ANTS AND CHILDREN | Seutiecnmdinsee. Sy ies 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
d Hab} 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; ana s, reliable 
in all diseases of the stOmach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 











A MOVING MOUNTAIN. 


THE Astorian says that a traveling mountain 
is found at the Cascades of the Columbia. It is 
a triple-peaked mass of dark-brown basalt, six 
or eight miles in length where it fronts the river, 
and rises to a height of almost 2,000 feet above 
the water. 

That it is in motion is the last thought which 
would be likely to suggest itself to the mind of 
any one passing it; yet it is a well established 
fact that this entire mountain is moving slowly 
but steadily down the river, as if it had a deliber- 
ate purpose some time in the future to dam the 
Columbia and form a great Jake from the Cas- 
cades to the Dalles, Oregon. The Indian tradi- 
tions indicate immense movements of the mount- 
tains hereabouts long before white men came to 
Oregon, and the early settlers, immigrants many 
of them from New England, gave the above- 
described mountainous ridge the name of * tray- 
eling mountain,” or “ sliding mountain.” 

In its forward and downward movement, the 
forests along the base of the ridge have become 
submerged in the river. Large tree-stubs can be 
seen standing deep in the water on this shore. 
The railway engineers and the brakemen find 
that the line of the railroad which skirts the foot 
of the mountain is being continually forced out of 
place. At certain points the roadbed and rails 
have been pushed eight or ten feet out of line in 
the course of a few years. 

Geologists attribute this strange phenomenon 
to the fact that the basa!t, which constitutes the 
bulk of the mountain, rests on a substratum of 
conglomerate, or of soft sandstone, which the 
deep, swift current of the mighty river is con- 
stantly wearing away; or that this. softer sub- 
rock is of itself yielding, at great depths, to the 
enormous weight of the harder material above. 


LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
OWDER. 


¥t imparts a brilliant transparency to the 
skin. Hemoves all pimples, freckies and 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicate: 
ly soft and beautiful. it contains no lime, 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades; 
pink or flesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


In all Departments, 
PIANO, ORGAN, 
. VOICE,VIOLIN,&c. 
Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and “Organ Tuning. 
EAUTIFUL HOME for Young Lady Stu- 
dents. Calendar free. Fall Term begins Sept. 11, 1890, 
NEW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY. 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. E, Tourjzs, Dir. 
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Y YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING & VENTILATIN 
ENGINEERS. For INFORMaTION,ApPy To Your STEAMFITTE 
OR FURNACE DEALER.OR SEND FORILLUSTRATEO FAMPHLETMAILED FREE 


FULLER & WARREN CO. oSPeevetings? 


* BOSTON. NEW VORK| 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so univeneay 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottie ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Stxrn Avenugs, New Yore. 











THE T. AND I. SHUTTER, 
Hales’ Pat, 





Fits any Lens. ee 
Sheuany ead DURABLE, 
Exposure LIGHT 
TIME OR ANO 
INSTANTANEOUS, POSITIVE. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


will find it does work equal to a hutter, 
ready, as it swings WF yy TWO siaeer poy os 
o} Sor 7 peony EY be 2% inch diam- 
nder. mple by mail, 
paid on pire 2 A] ly” pie by mail, with ceotiietic 
lease 00, Ex , Papi 
work 25 cents. Mention this Papers ae Sor SEA aps 
4. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman &t. 
City.’ P.O, Box 2778, 8° York 








Makers of MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTIUONS, Ete, 





FINANCIAL. 


aval 


THE, MERCANTILE, TRUST. Co 


Capital and Surplus, - - 3,000,000 
Is a legal Nw agg for Court and Trust funds and for 
guperel deposits, upon which it pays LIBERAL RATES 

JF INTEREST from date of deposit until date of with- 
drawal. The company also by law acts as executor, ad- 
ministrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, as fiscal and 
transfer agent, and as registrar of stocks, Exceptional 
rates and facilities are offered to religious and benevolent 
institutions, and to executors or trustees of estates. 

Lovis_ FITzGERALD, President; JoHn T. TERRY, 
Henry B. Hypg, Epwarp L. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Presi- 
dents; HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


TOBEY & KIRK, 


8 Broad St., New York, 


Dealers in 


All Classes of Securities 
that have 
A MARKET VALUE. 


Quotations and information promptly furnished 
on application. 


Moore & Schley, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Members of the New York Stock Exchan,», 


Private wire connections with correspondents at 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, CHI- 
CAGO, WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA. 


DOUCLAS .& JONES, 


[Members of the New York Stock Log gl 
72 BROADWAY AND 11 NEW STREET, N. Y., 
Buy and sell Stocks, Bonds, and Oil for cash or on 
margin. Interest allowed on deposits. 

Correspondence solicited. 


2 MILLIONS 


invested in the securities handled exclusively by the 


WINNER INVESTMENT SOMPANY 


during the last eighteen months. 
Capital Full Paid, #1,000,000. 
Surplus, #400,000. 


No Farm Mortgages. No Debenture Bonds. 
Kansas City Investments Exclusively. 


Absolutely Safe Five, Six, and Eight per cent. 
BOND INVESTMENTS. 
¢®~ Full particulars on application. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
50 and 51 Times Building, New York. 
0 State St., Boston. 1 Custom House St., Providence. 


























| R. W. BISHOP, 
PATENTS PATENT LAWYER, 
*Baltic Building, Washington, D. C. 


REAT FALLS, Morr aA. 

9 City of wonderful 

resources, immense water power, gold, silver. 

copper, lead, lumber, coal, iron, cattle, horses, wool 

and agriculture. IFnenominal growth. For full 
particulars address SECRETARY 

OF TRADE, Great Falls, Montana, 








ISSOULA Garden city of MONTANA, 
Railroad and manufacturing centre, 
fine water power, rich agricultural lands, mines, 

lumber, etc. A prosperous city and rich country. 

Full particulars, including beautiful book, ‘‘ MIs- 
SOULA ILLUSTRATED,” Sent Free upon a plication to 
FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO, Missoula, Mont. 





HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle its Metropolis, Address 
Eshelman, Llewellyn&Co. , Seattle, Washes 
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=) **“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,” Ss 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
“SHOVGVSAN MOIS HOR BHA wUMaAS 





@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. § 


BEECHAM’S PILLs. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To WHICH 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
ia the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and is found jally efficaci andr dial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S LS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Pateat Medicine in the World. PRICE, 26 
CENTS PER BOX, 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 8t. 
Helens, Lancashire, England, B.F, ALLEN Co., 
Sole agents for the United States, 366 4 367 Canal St., 
New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 
will mail BEECHA '§ PILLS on receipt of price—dut 
inguire first. Please tion this publication in ordering, 
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HAPPINESS ASSURED. 
Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure piles 

when all other remedies have failed. It absorbs the 
tumors, allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, 
gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Oint- 
ment is prepared only ior piles. Every box is war- 
ranted. Sold by draggiate, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 50c, and Ho r box. 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Proprietors, Cleveland, 0, 





Jersey Central, Readi 


— AND — 


| B. & 0, RAILROADS, 
= Fastest Trains in America 


NO EXTRA FARE FOR 
FAST TIME. 





a oe oe 


Pullman Cars on all Trains, 


| Engines Burn Hard Coal 
and Coke. 


By reason of the construc. 
tion of a new bridge across 
the Schuylkill, the above 
named lines, under their 
, schedule of May 11th, are 
enabled to offer an accele. 
rated Express Train Ser. 
vice between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, the fasto 
est regular trains ever ese 
tablished upon this con- 
tinent. The fast time is 
p rendered ten sl by 
reason ofthe superior con- 
, dition of the double track 
steel roadway, excellence 
, Of equipment and elimi- 
nation of stops. 


5 TICKET OFFICES. —71, 
261, 415, 944, 1140 and 1323 
Broadway; 737 6th Ave.; 
264 W. 125th St., and 132 
E. 125th Street, 

BROOKLYN TICKET 
OFFICES.--4 Court Street, 

r $60 Fulton Street, and 98 

Broadway. 


Station Foot of Liberty St, | 


» —a TO = ‘ 
s1_ lI Wastnncron{ i] i | 


SHoumZ 


FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


The largest establishment in the World fo 
treatment of Hair and S y 
Warts, Pape iaons Hair, 
} Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Re 
kin, Acne, Pimples, Blac 
ars, Pittings, Powder Mark | 
Development, Hollow or Sunken Cheeks, et 
Consultation free at office or by letter, 128 
page book on all skin and scalp affections and 
their treatment, sent sealed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents. 

JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 

° - 42d St., New York City. 

FAOIAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, 50 Cents, 


22 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Seven of the Best 


European Premium 
overnment Bonds. 


#5.00 will secure these splendid chances 
, for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Ete., Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every Bond 
must be redeemed with the Full Nominal Value, ot 
draw a Premium. 
Send $5 as first payment on these Bonds, to take 
part in next drawing, to 
E. H. HORNER, Banker, 2 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
$6 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
220 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 


nia 
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Wor derful Discovery. Painless and Secret 
OPIU Cure at Home. Thousands of References 

Book (sealed) FREE. No confinemen x 
eee Dr. KANE, 281 Broadway, New Yer 


. Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 
$5 ps [o horees’ feet. Write Brews 
ter Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich — e 


fire your 

ely mail us y any ey 

ure for tégting your eyesight euch): 
es never fail 
his offer fora 


bua mailing-box soppu 
It ygur old glasees don’t ghit, or if You have uever 
il) furnish free a wm 








SPARKLING AND STILL. 


ER 
FINEST TABLE WAT 
ON THE MARKET. 
Ea UBS. 
Used at all leading HOTELS and cL 
Sold by first-class Grocers and ores 
Main OMee, Nashua, N. H. New Yorks 
Send for Pamphlet. 
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| Oatarrh 


1S a blood disease. Until tne poison is 
i expelled from the system, there can 
be no cure for this loathsome and 
dangerous malady. Therefore, the only 
effective treatment is a thorough course 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — the best of all 
plood purifiers. The sooner you begin 
the better ; delay is dangerous. 

“J was troubled with catarrh for over 
two years. I tried various remedies, 
and was treated by a number of physi- 
cians, but received no benefit until I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
few bottles of this medicine cured me of 
this troublesome complaint and com- 
letely restored my health,”’—Jesse M. 
Boggs, Holman’s Mills, N. C. 

“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was rec- 
ommended to me for catarrh, I was in- 
clined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
Shed so many remedies, with little ben- 
efit, I had no faith that anything would 
cure me. I became emac iated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
had nearly lost the sense of ‘smell, and 
my system was badly deranged. I was 
about disc ouraged, when a friend urged 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and re- 
ferred me to persons whom it had cured 
of catarrh. After taking half a dozen 
pottles of this medicine, I am convinced 
that the only sure way of treating this 
obstinate disease is through the blood.” 

—Charles H. Maloney, 113 River st., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Price $1; 












»y PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. fy 
Best Cough Syrup, tt br a Pong Use fy 
in time. 


. CONSUMPTION 


VEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


(N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. CO., Lessee.) 


The Picturesque Route 
For Business aud Pleasure ‘Travel, 


“SUMMER EXCURSIONS,” a handsomely _illus- 
trated book, giving descriptions of the Hudson River, 
Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, and other New York 
poe ok peeks, will be mailed on receipt of five cents 
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"StBU RBAN HOMES” in the vicinity of New 





he World forthe York. Every head of a family should own a home. 
Pinay = m4 The garden spot for suburban residence is on the line 
Red Veins, Oils of the West Shore Railroad, and what is more, 
s, Barber's Itch building plots are for sale at reasonable prices. 
sleaching, Facial “Suburban Homes,” issued by the West Shore, 
ee gives full information and names of parties who 
p affections and have land for sale. Copy will be mailed on receipt 


of two cents postage. 
For tourist books, time-tables, and information re- 
garding West Shore Railroad, call on or address 
H. B. Jagor, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
363 Broadway, or 
C. E. Lampert, General Passenger Agent, 
5 Vanderbilt Avenue, } New York 


OPIUM i: phine Habit Ours’. ‘to 10 
5" b 


any address on 
gist, 
0 Conte, 


days. No pay till cured. 
Best P Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
: Cures Constipation 
GARFIELD TE and Sick Headache. 
onds. vee samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y 
chances es 1 ce ee ee ea 





OF DR. OWEN'S ELECTRIC BELT 









Etc., Ete. AND SUSPENSO Patented Au 
. Al g- 16, 1887. 
h the laws vite 8 RY. improses md 80, 1889. 
urded as a LEENA DR. O "S ELEC- 
ivery Bond Se een Fiver TRO-GALVANIC 
1 Value, or ~& BODY BELT & SUS- 
8 oy = PENSORY willcure All 
ds, to take Rheumatic Complaints 
r=: Lumbago, Generaland 
=" Nervous Debility,Cos- 
New York. tiveness, Kidney Dis- 
4 eases Nervousness Tremb- 
it Fi J: ling, Sexual Exhaustion, Wast- 
the. ingot body ” it’ diseasescaused by Indiscretions 
Louis, Mo oa outh, Age, Married or Single Life. an 
. Perse To une to the wombor genital] Vy ofeeecrsmes 
and Secret me. cae ELECT PARTIES ON 30 AL. i 
inement DR ted rs ELECT RIC INSOLES « ro Pn PAIR. 
N ew Yor! tale CTRIC TRUSS AND BELT CO 
aa 8c: postare rm Free illustrated pesaphies, a el be 
15 FREE. OWEN’, ain sealed envelope. Mention this paper, address 
rite Brew ELECTRIC BELT AND “APPLIANCE co. 
6N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
—— New Y 
ss, O20 Broadway, N. Y, 
Address, dd Way, 





HOTEL BALMORAL, 


MOUNT McGREGOR, a. YY. 
Finest mountain resort in the world. 


Beacon Orchestral Club, 


all ladies, under the direction of 





Marr ‘ietta Sherman. 
$12 to $25 per week. 


A. C, BAILEY, 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y¥. 


for cire ular, 





ATER 


1 CLUBS sexes. 
ts. 
S BED tate imp c ay 


WORLD, Pamphlets free. 
ABASH AV. CHICAGO 








FUN. 

THE dearest spot on earth is the summer re- 
sort. In comparison, there is no place like home. 
—Sioux City Journal. 

“Re” 
“ Why 


A Faiturut Boy.—‘ Is the boss in?” 
‘“* When will he be back?” “I can’t say.” 
can’t you?” ‘ He told me not to.” 

It is a melancholy fact, and much to be re- 
gretted, that good people who want only what 
is sight, often get what is left—Dallas News. 





LittLe GiIrRL—* Mamma, 
ow?” Little Brother (breaking in)— 
anybody knows that. 
husband that 
Tribune. 

A MISTAKE OF JUDGMENT.—‘“ Congressman 


what is a grass wid- 
“ Why, Sis, 
It's a woman what had a 
Yew York 


died of hay-fever.”—J 


Turner made a mistake when he gave up the ice 
business to become a Representative.” ‘Do you 
think so?” ‘Undoubtedly. If he had stuck to 
it for another year, he woul ; have made enough 


money to become a Senator.’ 


} A NOVEL 
waists ” 


DEMAND.—‘“‘ Hands wanted 


are the significant words borne by nu- 


on 


merous signs displayed at intervals along Broad- 
g } g 


way. This is a novel demand. We have always 


believed that waists were peculiarly objects that 
hands were to be kept off of—American Grocer. 


OH, dear, son; we do not steal the 


poor natives of Africa now and sell them into 


no, my 


slavery. We just steal their country, and charge 
them a pretty little rent for the privilege of living 
in it. 
greatly in its morals in the last half century.— 
Boston Transcript. 


NO DINNER 


is Complete without Soup. 
8y Using Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract. 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 


The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 


——w a Most Economical. 


orSale by Druggists and Grocers 


Awarded the silane aa 
JUDGE’S NOVELS. 


The Latest and Best Works of Fiction. 


Yes, my son, the world has improved 


























STAR-CROSSED: The Life and Leve of an 
Actress. By AN AcrTREss. Price, 50¢ 

A remarkably Sahevestion story. Intense ly a in 

style and full of startling incident. The author is a well- 

known actress of the American stage, and has written the 

book in a charmingly refreshing, vigorous, and enter- 


taining manner. 
LADY CAR: The sequel of a Life. By Mrs. 
pen of this entertainin: 


Ap IPHANT. Price, 25 cen 

The latest story from the 
writer. The only authorized American edition. 

J ACK OF HEARTS: A Story of Bohemic. 
y H. T. Jounson. Price, 25 cents. 

A ae elt i romance of English life. 

A OPHER IN LOVE AND IN UNI- 
a By the Authors of ‘NAPOLEON SMITH.’ 
Ar + STRATED. Retail Price, 25 cents. 

“Of all the weird, dramatic, and intense Wy interesting 
novels of this era, none can surpass *A Philosopher in 
Love and in Uniform,’ just published by the Judge Pub- 
lishing Company. Its author must have been not only a 
soldier, but.a man familiar with life in its various phases, 
and, beyond that, a deep and laborious student in recon- 
dite literature. His powers of description are certainly 
remarkable, Nothing could be more vivid than his de- 
scription of the battle of Chickamauga, though it is told 
in few words. One can almost imagine that he sees the 
flashing of the sabres, that he hears the roar of the artil- 
lery, and the groans of the dying. There is a fascination 
about this novel that strangely touches the heart of the 
reader. Best of all that may be said of it, there is noth- 
ing in it that awakens an unkind e motion. nothing that 
panders to Fg ay dan | or violates refinement. Those who 
read ‘ Napoleon Smith ’—one of the famous of last sum- 
mer’s popular novels—will reco znize in the writer of ‘A 
Philosopher in Love and in Uniform’ the intelligent and 
active brain that created the Lenina Tomantic story.”’— 
Prank Leslie’s Illustrated page 
THE FAITHFUL ANTHONY 


S. By 
Price, 0 


pet LD, author of “A WoMAN ty SOREK.” 
nts. 

“ The author shows not only the hand of the practiced 
writer, but the acumen and comprehension of a close 
student of human nature. His facile pe n glides easily in 
descriptive writing, in dialogue, and in analysis. He is 
bright, cynical, humorous, virile, dramatic, and, for 
want of a better word, magnetic. That he is daring may 
be believed from what has been intimated.”— Tribune, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A yw NNING WAY WARD WOMAN. By 
FLORA ADAMS DARLING. Price, 25 cents, 


JUDGE’S LIBRARY. 


Published Monthly. 





Price, 10 cents per copy. 





Judge's Library isa neatly printed 82-page book, con- 
taining a selection of the best jokes and blac kK and 
white pictures which have appeared in Judge from time 
to time, to all of which Judge’s well-known artists and 
writers are contributors. It isa MONTHLY MAGAZINE of 
FUN, and is to be obtained of Newsdealers and Book- 
sellers everywhere, or will be sent post-paid by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of price. 

The ubiquitous Train Boy has it! 
Ask him to let you see a copy! 
THE FOLLOWING Pet OF JupGEe’s LIBRARY ARE 
LWAYS TO BE HAD: 

No. 9. ZIM’S SKETCHES. A collection of Zim’s 
re ictur 

No. 10. J DGE's CALENDAR. A laughable New 
Year boo ‘ 


No. IRISH ARISTOCRACY. 
full A ‘funny sayings and funny doings of our 


brother. 
No. 12.0N THE RAIL. A humorously illustrated 
skit on railroads and railroad travelin 
No. 13. OUR FRIEND, THE HEBREW. A comi- 
cal portrayal of our Hebrew friend’s little eccentricities ; 
not visious, et spicy enough to be en Heres by ever ybody. 
No. RO Guo D TOUG Tilustrating the 
uanorous side of tne every-day life of the genus tramp. 
The countryman at home 
ang “abroad his ex riences, jaughable and otherwise. 
WILD WES EST. The home of the whoop and 
the whooper Sketches of western life on the spot—and 
off the spot. 
No. 17. SEA AND SHORE. 
season. Ready August ist. 


THE JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 
Judge Building, 110 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


A funny book, 
Irish 


Skits of the Summer 








FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 














Organized 1865. 


D. M. HILDRETH, Vice-PRES'T. 
U. W. ALLEN, TREAS*R. 


BEST Natural Sparkling 
WINE produced 


in America. 


eee a oe 
GOLD SEAL 


Is pronounced by connolsseurs the 











A. J. SWITZER, SECc’y. 
J. W. DAVIS, GEN’L SuPT. 









GOLD 
MEDALS 


At New Orleans. 


sat aatonr evento 
PARIS EXPO SITION. 


FOR SALE wine 


BY ALL LEADING 
DEALERS AND GROCERS, 








A P E, FRAGRANT, NO on -eRir TY TOOT 
POWDER. yHITENS THE TEETH, PREV ENTS 
AND ARRESTS DECAY, HARDENS THE GUMS 

yYEETENS To. BREATH. SK_ DRUG. 
GISTS FOR ROW LAN D’S ODONTO, OF 20 HAT'®r‘ON 
GARDEN, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Forfeit, 


Cured. 
KINCG’S WINDSOR CEMENT, 





[SUBURBAN HOUSE PLASTERED WITH THIS MATERIAL. ] 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings. 
and used by the Best 
Plasterers throughout the country. Before building 


pe LOCA 
Nw” GENERAL AGENTS 





Lal 


ICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 





No a ayy purpose, 
T FAIL. 





full address written plainly. 
same as cash, 


L AND 





INJUBY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE “SKIN. 
a 
“Discovered by Accideni.—In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 
pure, free from al) injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the results. 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. CAN 

If the growth be light, one ‘application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
pats 8 suchas the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications be fore all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at cach application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY sis. 
Recommended by al! who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement.———— 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility. and 1s guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
tothe skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, 


Itis perfectly 
It acts mildly but 
Apply for afew minutes and the 


It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


#1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
C7 Corre spondenc e sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 


(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) Cut this advertisement out. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of the Highest 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 


FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. (P EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 
t Grade Hair Preparations. 
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SELF-ACTING 
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Beware of Imitations, 





NOT 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 
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AND ALL 
$500 
pga 
Ww 
x b ret and 
treatise sen 


ossay. 


if not 


Are 


send for circular to 





J. B. EING & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sufferers should read Prof. Hubbell’s 


Home 


LECLACHE INSTITUTE, 
146 & 148 W illiam St., New Yor: ® 


DISEASES OF MEN. 


Full instructions for 
Treatment that is 
lasting. This valuable 
t free,and sealed. Address 


Endorsed 


hitects, Builders, and 





ES] DUZITALL|ES 


PRESERVES YOUR HE 


WOMANS GREATEST TREASURES. 


WILL BE PAID TO ANY PERSON 
FINDING DUZITALL SOAP to coxtan 





ANY ADULTERATION OR OTHER 


ALTH ano BEAUTY. 














INJURIOUS CHEMICALS 








Infants, Invalids and old People, 
RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND OHEAPEST, 
E. Feugera & Co, Agts. JON. William st, N.¥. 


STHMA-HAY FE 


TRIAL PACKAGE 
BY MAIL TO SUFFERERS, 
SCHIFFMAN. St. Paul 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO 








ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” 





A 
CURED. 





A 





SAVE MONEY, 


WY BICYCLE or Stee 


400 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Camo, 
for pan. New Bicycles at reduced p 
poooees nd ones. Peorctae. vue 
















Paul 
Before 





Rarucles sin set. potency 
+ A. MARSH, Detroit, 


nervous sufferers from youthful fol. 

ly, loss of manhood, weakness of 

body, mind, &e., T will mail you a 

copy of the “Magi Mirror,” EE, contains the 
— of i pune and certain. me ans of cure. 
dress Dr. F. B. Clarke, East Haddam. Conn. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 





THE ONLY TRUNK LINE 
Running its Trains ss City of New York, 


All trains arriving at and departing from 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d Street, New York, 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


The “Fischer Piano” at the White House. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 16th, 1889. 


Gentlemen —It affords me much pleasure to inform you 
that the piano which I ordered from you for aChristinax 
present to my mother has been received. My mothe: 
jvius me in expressing to you our great satisfaction wit! 
tue piano, its tone being very sweet, sympathetic an: 
powerful, and the touch ona action all that could Us 
desired. The case is beautifulin design and finish. | 
thank you for the careful attention you have given tu 
this order. Yours truly, 


7) ey 


To Messrs. J. & C. FISCHER, 
10 Fifth Avenue, New 7 York City. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENB TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeab!c, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTI 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An Englich 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably."— 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 


RUSS 
EUGSS 


LUGS 


Van Gaasbeek & Arkell, 
935 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN MILLARD writes from Odin- 


INTO 
THE 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 

and intestinal troubles and 

headache arising 

from them. 

E. GRILLON, 

27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold bv all Druggists. 




















hag) grows te heaviest beard, ana 
4 weeks, W 


burg, Ind., Nov, 29,—Dyhe’s Beard hair, in ‘arranted. In bottles 
Elixirhas produced a heavy moustache mail, sy Bem pony 
on my upper lip in 4 weeks. My face silver. "t eh te fou i 4 Se, se samape of 
Was cntireiy smooth. Hundreds more. Smith Med. €. . Palatine, lls, 








cen, 


*é ? 
Matioot metre CURLY note 
oh Rateat uU hair, 
see nteed i ‘becoming to i's6 8 
who wear their hair parted, 
sizeand co J 
ask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c.. 
sent C. O. D, anywhere, Send to 
the m’fr for Py 4 "d Price-Lists 


71 State-st. 
b MR Apt ta hee Fite Chicago, 
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AN IMPERTINENT QUERY. 
Mrs. Rockaway—" Did you get wet in the shower, Claudia?” 
Miss RockKaway—* Just a little. Mr. Dashaway kindly brought me home under his 
umbrella.” 
Tommy Rockaway—" Why don’t Dick Dashaway pay enough for his blazers so’s_ th’ 


colors won’t run?” 





ULL WEIGH 
. PURE of 


















PERFECT 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter ofa century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonié, 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS. 


BA RBOUR’S 











IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 





“THis 1s AN AGE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.’ 
Walter Besant. 


WHEN YOU ORDER 


lpollinaris 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The well-known Yellow Labels of the Apollinaris 
Company, Limited, are protected by Perpetual 
Injunctions of the Supreme Court. 
Beware of bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris 
labels but refilled with a spurious article. 


LOOK AT THE OORK, 
which, if genuine, is branded with the name of the 
Apollinaris Company, Limited, and he words 
“ Apollinaris Brunnen” around an ancl or, 





Dr. Price's 
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WHICH IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. va 
THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Rates have all died, because it could 


be relied on to 
PAY ITS CLAIMS IN FULL, 


and they could not. 








INSURANCE MUST INSURE, 


Or even a low price is so much 
money thrown away. - 


HE TRAVELERS’ RESOURCES are sumicient 

to pay AT ONCE the most enormous 
mass of claims that even great railroad 
and steamboat accidents can bring upon 
it. PAYS ALL CLAIMS, without discount, 
immediately upon receipt of satisfactory 
proofs. MOST LIBERAL NON-FORFEIT- 
URE provisions in all its policies. 


Ten Millions of Assets, Two Millions 
of Surplus, 


Paid Policy-Holders over $14,000,000. 


JAS, G. BATTERSON, Pres, RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec, 








Vitoclici2/ BRAY RUM: 
From St. Thomas, West Indies. NINE 
MEDALS AT LEADING EXPOSITIONS, 

e best, Ask four “a for it. None genuine 


Fithout above signature. MICHELSEN. 








PRESS $3. Circular$8. News. 


R paper size $44. Type-settin 
easy ; printed directions. Send 
our Wile stamps for catalogue presses, 
E 


C ARDSY cards, etc., to facto 


ELSEY & GO. Meriden.Conn 





The New Game ! 


PIDDLEDY WINKS. 


y mali on receipt of Fifty cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. I. HORSMAN, 80 & 82 William St., N.Y. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, etc.), 
Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds of 
lean beef. 
Liebig, as shown above, in blue, 
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[JuLy 19, 1890. 


TS Te oo 


The TALE OF A CENTURY. | 


\(\VER‘a hundred years ago Pears’ Soap began in 
London its mission of cleanliness. To-day its use is 
universal, and more people than ever before acknow- 
| ledge its superiority—a sure evidence that its mission 
/has been successful. For-one hundred years it has 
| maintained its supremacy in the face of the whole world’s 
| “* ~ . . 
| competition. Such a record could not be achieved with- 
out cause. Temporary successes are comparatively easy, 
but for an article to go on maintaining its popularity 
through generation after generation, it must appeal to 
| something more than passing fancy. This is the case 
with Pears’ Soap. It is, and always has been, an honest 
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pete. In the United States it has 
‘ound a place in public favor equal 
to that so long held in England.- Men 
and women alike find it good and 
reliable. The man who has once 
tried Pears’ Soap in the form of a 
shaving stick wants no other; he takes 
it with him on all his journeys. That 









woman who travels and fails to take, as she would 
| her tooth-brush, or hair brush, a supply of Pears’ 
| Soap must put up with cheap substitutes until her 
| burning, smarting skin demands the “matchless for 
| the complexion.” Even children know the differ- 
| ence. So long as fair, white hands, a_ bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft, healthful skin continue to 
add to beauty and _ attractiveness, so‘ long will 
| Pears’ Soup continue® tor hold us place® in- the good 
opinion of women* who" want’ to be- beautiful and 
attractive. 

| Be sure-to get the genune PEARS 
SOAP as there are-vile tnitations. 
ae . = 



































BAKING 


ROY, POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Lig ht Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 








GRANITE IBONWARE. 


FOR BOILING, PRESERVING. 
JS LIGHT, HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 
THE BEST WARE MADE FOR THE KITCHEN. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ST. LOUIS STAMPING CO., ST. LOUIS. 


For Sate By ALL STOVE, HARDWARE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING DEALERS, 








COOK BOOK AND PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. BE SURE 
TO MENTION THIS PAPER. 


| BRANCH Houses: New York, 96BeekmanSt. Chicago, 16Lake St. Boston, 134 North St, 





Genuine only with signature of J. von | 
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Ay UD, SATISFACTION 
PEABODY 4ND PARKS, @ 


SAMPLE ‘BY MAIL 25 ch =“ TROY. N.Y} 

















EARL & WILSON 
LINEN 
CUFFS 


“COLUMBIA 


Ss” 


COLLARS & HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 


T IN THE W LD 





Catalogue Free. 


POPE MFG. 00. BRANCH HOUSES: 





Ness SISAL YUGuLaR ta 12 Warren St., NEW YORK. 
& Ry 77 FranklinSt., BOSTON, | 294 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
DEA wi Ba Silat wissen, ' 
ouly, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREK. 














